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Back to the Old Home. 


NE. OF the most surprising statistics of any 
large city such as New York, or, in fact, of any 

of the Western communities, is the number of its 
citizens who claim some other birthplace. The men 
who are active in the affairs of New York City were, 
in enormous proportion, born outside the city’s limit. 
Perhaps one of the best influences upon our national 
life, making for a true spirit of national unity, is 
this migratory tendency. Sectionalism is less and 
less possible with, for instance, so vast a number of 
men of Southern birth resident in the North, and, on 
the other hand, so great a procession of Northerners 
moving to the fertile plains of Texas or the manu- 
facturing centres of Alabama. There is one feature 
of it, however, which is often deplored, and that is 
the tendency of young men to move from the small 
communities to the greater ones. The cities are ab- 
sorbing the best blood of our farms and country 
towns, say the statisticians. Of course there is dan- 
ger in this, but one human trait which we like to 
think is especially developed in us Americans has a 
tendency to mitigate this evil. We are all of us loyal 
to the places of our birth. ‘ 

The successful old magnate, whose lifetime has 
been spent in some great Western city, yearns for a 
sight again of the little, rambling, white farm-house 
and the red barn behind it, under whose sheltering 
eaves he smoked his first corn-silk cigarette. This 
trait has found only small encouragefment in the past, 
but nowadays we dwell upon it and foster it in our- 
selves and in our friends. More and more there is a 
tendency on the part of well-to-do men to spend some 
portion of their earnings back there on the ‘“‘ old 
place.’’ It is the ambition of very many to return 
and establish permanent residence there when cir- 
eumstances permit, and bring up tleir children among 
the natural surroundings tha’ they recall with so 
much affection. So marked has this growing tend- 
ency become that the old communities of our Eastern 
States recognize its importance as well as the charm 
of it, and ‘‘ old home week’’ is now an American in- 
stitution, ranking in importance throughout New 
England and some of the Middle Atlantic States with 
any other of the year’s festivals. 

Such an occasion is soon to be celebrated in Troy, 
N. Y. No need for words of encouragement or pro- 
motion in these columns. There is not, we feel sure, 
an old Trojan, in howsoever remote a spot on the 
globe, but thrills to think of the little city of his 
birth with hands outstretched to greet him. And if 
circumstances permit him to return, he has no more 
doubt as to the sincerity of the welcome than have the 
old family neighbors of his full-hearted delight in the 
return. May this institution of old home week gain 
in popularity with every passing year. New England 
needs it, and so do the old towns of all these Eastern 
States; nor is it of any greater benefit to them than 
it is to every wandering son who returns to have his 
boyhood ideals refurbished and his faith in human- 
kind renewed. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
The Bible as a Social Force. 


"THE LATE Grover Cleveland said that the book 

which he read oftenest was the Bible. Quota 
tions from it are frequent in his written and spoker 
words. Toa far larger extent than the average per 
son supposes, the Bible is a powerful force in the 
world’s political and social affairs. In his address ir 
the Chicago convention, favoring Congressman Sher 
man for the Republican candidacy for Vice-President, 
Speaker Cannon made a quotation from the Scrip 
tures. The ‘‘ boy Absalom ’’ has often figured in Mr. 
Bryan’s political similes. The familiarity of Garfield 
and McKinley with the Bible was often mentioned 
during their lifetime, but especially at their inaugura- 
tion. The references to the Bible in the addresses of 
Calhoun, Benton, and Webster, especially of Webster, 
are many. Whoof the schoolboys of forty or fifty 
years ago does not remember Webster’s magnificent 
peroration in his reply to Hayne, in his ‘* liberty-and- 
union-now-and-forever-one-and-inseparable ’’ passage, 
which opens thus, ‘‘ When my eyes shall be turned to 
behold for the last time the sun in heaven’’? A mors 
familiar passage of the same tenor is that in Gar- 
field’s short speech in Wall Street when the news of 
Lincoln’s assassination was flashed across the country : 
‘* Fellow-citizens, clouds and darkness are round about 
Him. His pavilion is dark waters and thick clouds 
of the skies. Justice and judgment are the establish- 
ment of His throne. Mercy and truth shall go before 
His face. Fellow-citizens, God reigns, and the gov- 
ernment at Washington still lives!’’ 

Everybody who reads the speeches of the German 
Emperor on all sorts of occasions notices the fre- 
quency of his references to the Bible or to the Deity 
in some form. In an address to the Brandenburg 
Provincial Landtag twenty-one years ago, while he 
was still Prince William, he called out the enthusias- 
tic plaudits of the entire empire by a patriotic out- 
burst, in which he exclaimed, ‘‘ We Germans fear 
God, but we fear nothing else on earth!’’ As these 
words were addressed to France in particular, he was 
rather humiliated a short time afterward, when some 
student of French literature pointed out to him that 
this piously patriotic sentiment is a paraphrase of a 
sentence in the opening scene of ‘* Athalie,’’ by the 
French dramatist Racine. Saint Simon, who disliked 
Mme. Maintenon, declared that in the dissolute court 
of Louis XIV. she made religion fashionable and won 
a vogue for the Bible such as France had never known 
before during the sway of the Bourbons. ‘‘ Beautiful! 
Beautiful! Whois the author?’’ exclaimed the gay 
old Duke de Grammont, one of Louis’s courtiers, gal- 
lants, and soldiers, when somebody read to him the 
Lord’s Prayer for the first time. 

In times of personal or national stress this sense 
of dependence on a higher power is especially active. 
‘*This is an hour of national peril, an hour when 
man’s strength is weakness, when our strength and 
salvation must be of God. Let us reverently acknowl- 
edge this sovereignty, and let our coinage declare our 
trust in God.’’ These words are from an appeal made 
by Mr. Chase, the Secretary of the Treasury, to Con 
gress in 1863. Congress responded by placing ‘‘ In 
God We Trust’’ on the coins minted immediately 
afterward, and the words remained there until they 
were temporarily discontinued a year ago. The pro- 
tests which came from the country when President 
Roosevelt removed the motto, and which impelled 
Congress a few months ago to restore it, showed that 
the people did not share the President’s belief that 
these words on our coins were either impertinence or 
blasphemy. 


Taft a Non-military Candidate. 


XCEPT Lincoln and Blaine, Mr. Taft is the first 
presidential candidate without a military record 
whom the Republicans have put up. In his speech of 
acceptance, the Republican nominee of 1908 himself 
said: ‘‘ I am lacking in one qualification of all Repub- 
lican Presidents since Lincoln, that of having been 
exposed to danger and death on the field of battle 
in defense of our country.’’ Fremont had been in 
the army for many years, and had participated in the 
Mexican War before his nomination in 1856. Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, Harrison, and McKinley served in 
the Union armies of 1861-65, while Roosevelt’s rep- 
utation in the Spanish war started him on the 
road to political fortune. Lincoln served in the Black 
Hawk War of 1832, although probably few of the 
delegates of the convention of 1860 knew this at the 
time of his nomination. 

‘The American people like a presidential candi- 
date with the smell of gunpowder on his clothes,’’ said 
Benton. He was right. Pakenham and his defeated 
British veterans at New Orleans made Jackson Presi- 
dent. ‘‘ Tippecanoe,’’ as a soubriquet for Harrison, 


“ tells the story of the ‘‘ why’’ of the ninth President 


of the United States. ‘‘ Another victory like this will 
make Taylor President,’’ exclaimed Thurlow Weed, in 
the Albany Evening Journal, the day, early in 1847, 
that the news of Buena Vista reached the United 
States. The election in the following year trans- 
muted this prophecy into history. Taylor had been in 
the army all his manhood years, he had never voted 
until that time, and had no politics, but the Whigs 
promptly appropriated him in order to keep him out 
of the Democrats’ hands, just as the Republicans did 
to the ex-Democrat Grant forty years later. 

The absence of a military record injured Blaine, 
who was old enough to be a participant in the Civil 
War, but no such disability attaches to Taft, who was 
only four years of age when Sumter fell. The Spanish 
war was too small to give glory to any except a few 
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persons, and Roosevelt was the only one who got 
enough of it to utilize for political promotion. Taft 
was head of the Philippine commission before the sup- 
pression of Aguinaldo’s rebellion, and thus may be 
said to have been the war governor of the archipelago. 
Moreover, as head of the war office in President 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet for over four years, he has been 
closely associated with the army, and this gives him 
a quasi-military record. 


The Plain Truth. 


T= RECENT deplorable outburst of race hatred 
by a Springfield, Ill., mob will be a powerful 
factor in strengthening the determination of Demo- 
cratic leaders in the South and North to disfranchise 
the black man. The North gave the negro his rights 
as an American citizen. From recent occurrences we 
can draw but one conclusion—a conclusion that we 
are loath to accept as indicative of public sentiment, 
at least in the Northern States—-that, having repented 
of her gift to the negro, the nation will once more 
cast him upon the tender mercies or the politicians 
and subject him to political ostracism. Are we get- 
ting ready for the backward step? 


HY CANNOT the newspapers rid themselves of 
the prevailing tendency to sensationalism? In 
a leading New York paper appears a paragraph 
headed ‘* Ate Prize Candy and Died.’’ The item re- 
cites that a little boy, after eating from some prize 
candy packages, fell ill and died. It closes with the 
statement that an autopsy was performed, and that 
the doctor found that ‘‘ the boy had died from con- 
vulsions, and made no mention of poison in his re- 
port.’’ Of course, if the child had been poisoned, 
that fact would have been stated, but the love of sen- 
sation in the headline editor was too strong. To say 
a child had died of convulsions would not attract at- 
tention, but to say that it had died from eating 
poisoned candy had an element of yellow journalism 
in it, and so that statement was made in the head- 
line; and no doubt thousands of candy eaters will 
hereafter regard their favorite confections with 
alarm. The indirect injury to business that such a 
paragraph might do can easily be understood. 


- OUR Federal and State authorities, who are wast- 

ing a lot of time, and more of the people’s money, 
in ridiculous experiments with ‘‘ poison squads,”’ 
baby-food barbecues, and hair-splitting rulings that 
do not affect the wholesomeness of food products at 
all, would get busy in some other directions, they 
would accomplish more than Dr. Wiley has as yet been 
able to do. In foreign countries, where practical 
rather than theoretical accomplishments are sought, 
pure-food laws are enforced to secure the purity and 
wholesomeness of foods and to conserve the public in- 
terests in every direction, and not to hetchel and an- 
noy the people. Our various agricultural departments 
will be interested, for instance, in the effort success- 
fully made by the Saxon authorities at Zittau, Ger- 
many, to exterminate moths and caterpillars, which 
have been ravaging the local forests, and especially 
the brown moths that lay the eggs from which cater- 
pillars are hatched in such enormous quantities. 
Powerful electric-light reflectors, placed over a deep 
receptacle with exhaust fans behind them, have been 
erected on top of the municipal electric plant at Zit- 
tau. From this at night two great streams of light 
are thrown on the forests, half a mile distant. The 
moths, dravn by the brilliancy of the light, rush to- 
ward the reflectors, and the powerful current from the 
exhaust fans whirls them into the receptacle. On one 
night three tons of moths were caught, and it is be- 
lieved that this new method will exterminate the pest. 
This is the kind of work that we need for the preser- 
vation of our forest and shade trees. Let our agri- 
cultural departments drop their pure-food fads of the 
Dr. Wiley variety, and get to work. 


HERE are good trusts and bad trusts. Everybody 
says so, and everybody believes so. But, accord- 
ing to a recent statement, all the trusts are doing 
some good. Mr. John J. Carty, the’chief engineer of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
says that ‘‘it is a foot race between corporations to 
see which will get to the college first, and the con- 
cern that is a slow starter doesn{t get any men at all.’’ 
He finds that it is no longer a question whether a 
college graduate can get a job or not, and that it is 
absolutely impossible for some corporations to get the 
requisite number of men to learn their business, be- 
ginning ata salary of fifteen dollars a week. Mr. 
Carty adds: ‘‘ It is the trusts that have brought this 
condition about, and put a premium on education. By 
a simple reactive process they have created schools, 
particularly technical education, within every boy’s 
reach. The progress of industry and wealth has been 
so great that it has lifted the whole mass.’’ The col- 
lege graduates that are finding places with the great 
trusts, Mr. Carty says, are not aristocrats, but the 
sons of carpenters, machinists, small tradesmen, and 
thrifty workmen. They are not dudes or snobs, but 
they know what real work means, are amenable to 
discipline, obedient, and responsible. In the old days, 
when our industries were private affairs in the hands 
of single owners, the latter would find places in the 
works for their relative: but now, according to Mr. 
Carty, ‘‘ there is no room for ornaments nor for rela- 
tives, unless they work their passage and a little bet- 
ter,’’ for the great corporations are conducted by 
capitalists who seek to produce and who have no sen- 
timent in their business. This is a view of the trust 
question that may not have occurred to the general 
public, and it is worthy of consideration. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


People Talked About 


ANY naval officers of the highest rank have dur- 
ing the past few years been retired from active 
service, some of them 





with meritorious records 
that give them a place 
in history. But to very 
few of these has the at- 
tention of the public 
been directed with the 
interest manifested in 
the case of ** Fighting 
Bob ’’ Evans, who lately 
serve his 
country in an official ca- 
pacity. Admiral Robley 
D. Evans is one of the 
most remarkable char- 
acters that have lent 
lustre to the American 
navy. His _ personal 
traits have made him 


ceased to 














one of the most popular 
and respected of men not 
only in the navy, but 
also throughout the 
country. Notwithstand- 
ing his nickname, he is 
not a mere bunch of pugnacity, but a broad-minded 
and competent commander. This is proved by his ac- 
tion in many instances, and particularly by the success 
of the cruise of the battleship fleet under his charge 
from Hampton Roads, Va., toSan Francisco. This was 
the greatest voyage ever made by modern battleships, 
and its skillful direction by Admiral Evans was the 
crowning glory of his career. The severing of his 
connection with the navy was attended by tokens of 
honor from people all over the world. The admiral, 
who is as handy with the pen as with the sword, i 
tends to devote much of his time in future to writing 
for various publications. 


ROBLEY D. EVANS, 
The famou 
has just 


American admiral who 
retired to private 
life 


Copyright, 1 by Harris & Ewing. 


HAT plucky mountain climber, Miss Annie 8. 
Peck, of Providence, R. I., lately performed her 
greatest feat and won the world’s championship in 
her chosen line. Although she failed to reach the 
summit, she, with two guides, scaled Mt. Huascaran, 
in Peru, to the height of 25,000 feet, an altitude 
never attained by any other person in the world. 
Huascaran is said to be the loftiest peak in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, but its actual height is unknown. 
The previous record for mountain climbing was held 
by a man who reached the height of 23,800 feet in 
the Himalayas. This was Miss Peck’s second attempt 
toclimb Huascaran. On the first trial she was forced 
to give up, owing to the cowardice of her guides, 
after reaching a height of 17,500 feet. Miss Peck 
began climbing mountains in 1895, when she went to 
the top of the Matterhorn in Switzerland. She was 
formerly a successful school teacher, but gave up her 
profession because of her intense love for outdoor 
activities. 


HE REPRESENTATIVES of the old aristocracy 

of the South are rapidly disappearing, but there 
still exist here and there 
families that are hon- 
ored on account of the 
traditions of the past as 
well as on account of 
their personal merits. 
A member of one of 
these is General Clem- 
ent A. Evans, now the 
commander-in-chief of 
the Confederate Veter- 
ans; and a member of 
another may be found in 
Miss Alice Baxter, of 
Atlanta, Ga., president 
of the Georgia division 
of the United Daughters 

















of the Confederacy. 

Miss’ Baxter, whose 

- lineage is of the best, 

is a lady of high char- 

MISS ALICE BAXTER, acter and accomplish- 


A prominent Georgia woman who 
worked to secure a monument 
to Major Wirz, of Anderson- 
ville prison fame.— Lerny 


ments, who is widely 
respected in her own 
and in other Southern 
States. She has displayed much efficiency and zeal 
in the duties of the office which she holds, and has 
done much to make her branch of the United Daugh- 
ters influential and prominent. One of the projects 
in which she has been much interested is the erection 
of a monument to Major Henry Wirz, commander of 
Andersonville military prison during the Civil War. 
For many years Wirz was execrated throughout the 
North, for all the sufferings of the Union prisoners 
in that terrible stockade were attributed to his in- 
genious and deliberate cruelty. . Of late extenuating 
circumstances have come to the rescue of his repu- 
tation, and Southern people claim that he was 
greatly maligned, he having really been an estim- 
able man, who did the best he could under difficult 


conditions. . 
HE APPOINTMENT of Surgeon H. ! ter as 
director of hospitals at Ancon by t ian 
Canal Commission was a wise selection, #5 1! is 
perhaps no physician in the employ of the t 





better able to cope with tropical diseases. Surgeon 
Carter, who is a native of Virginia, has been in the 
United States Marine Hospital Service for a number 
of years and has seen active duty during several epi- 
demics. He was at one time in charge of the quar- 
antine at Ship’s Island, Miss. Later he went to New 
Orleans to take charge of the marine hospital work 
during the yellow-fever epidemic there in 1897. A 

















H. H. CARTER, 


An able government surgeon who has been appointed director of 
hospitals in the Panama Canal zone Irs. C. R. K 


iller 


year was next spent in Havana in the study of yellow 
fever, and it was a pamphlet written by him on the 
incubation of secondary cases which led to the inves- 
tigation of the mosquito as a fever carrier. Later 
Dr. Carter was sent to Panama as the chief quaran- 
tine officer. In 1904 he was made director of hospi- 
tals at Ancon, a position which he fills with remark- 
able success. The doctor has an attractive personality 
and is popular with all classes. His family takes a 
prominent part in the social life of Panama. His 
wife is one of the directors of the newly organized 
women’s clubs on the zone. 


HERE appears to be very little about the present 
Prince of Wales personally to capture the popu- 
lar fancy, and he has never done much of anything of 
a spectacular nature. It is admitted, however, that 
during the recent tercentennial celebration at Quebec, 
in which he took a leading part, he demeaned himself 
well and did credit to his royal position. The prince 
sailed from England to Canada on the British cruiser 
Indomitable, the largest and finest warship of its class 
on the globe. The vessel is equipped with engines of 
enormous power, and on the return voyage her officers 
determined to put her to a speed test. All on board 
were enthusiastic over the affair, not the least inter- 
ested being the Prince of Wales himself. The ship 
made a record-breaking trip, and all on board shared 
in the glory of her achievement. The prince, as well 
as the officers, took turns in shoveling coal in the 
stokehold, doing what he could to add to the force of 
the machinery. During his spell of work the prince 
wore a stoker’s kit, consisting of a white suit, white 
headgear, and white gloves. As pictured amid the 
surroundings of the ordinary stoker, he is a ‘‘ catch- 
ing’’ figure, and this has doubtless caused his royal 
highness to advance in popularity with the mass of 
the English nation. 

















THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Acting as a stoker on board the British cruiser Indomitable during 
the latter’s record-making run across the sea.~ 


Sketch, 


LTHOUGH not many months ago it was an- 
nounced that General William Booth, founder 
and commander-in-chief 
of the Salvation Army, 
was seriously consider- 
ing retirement from 
active work because of 
his great age, the inde- 
fatigable evangelist re- 
cently started from 
England for Cape Town, 
for a three months’ tour 
of South Africa. This 
journey, and the labors 
connected with it, would 
tax the strength of 
many a younger man. 
Nevertheless, although 
nearly eighty years old, 
General sooth ~=went 
forth undaunted and 
with a determination to 
effect much in the in- 
terest of his wonderful 
organization. He _ in- 
tended to travel to many ning 
of the remote points in OEE, EN 
the ‘*‘ Dark Continent,’’ which are attainable only by 
driving for days in primitive bullock wagons. This 
trip is all the more remarkable because, for some 
time, the general has been suffering with cataracts on 
both eyes. He cannot read anything but large type, 
and his sight is more or less dimmed with reference 
to objects in general. In making his long tour, there- 
fore, he doubly displays heroism. Such a manifesta- 
tion of vigor and efficiency as he is now giving will 
be likely to terminate for some time to come all talk 
of his betaking himself to the ‘‘ shelf.’’ It may be 
that he will continue for years, as he has been from 
the beginning, the most potential and inspiring figure 
in the invaluable work to which he has devoted his 
life. Few men have served humanity so zealously as 
he. It is stated that he has so arranged matters that 
when his inevitable retirement comes the world-wide 
scheme he has perfected will continue to be effective 
under his successors in the leadership. 

















GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH, 
The venerable commander-in-chief 
of the Salvation Army, who has 
gone campaigning in South Africa. 
by J. BE. Purdy. 


KLAHOMA’S present Governor, Charles N. Has- 
kell, is an enthusiastic politician who professes 
to be imbued with the belief that Mr. Bryan will be 
elected President. There are those who intimate that 
the Governor has a very active imagination. In proof 
of this they point to the fact that he has set himself 
up as a poet. This charge has some foundation, for 
the Governor is turning out Democratic campaign 
songs at a most prolific rate. In addition to that, 
he actually sings his own songs in public. A candi- 
date once fiddled himself into the governorship of 
Tennessee, and it is hinted that Governor Haskell 
fancies that his musical talent will commend him for 
some higher office. 


T THE close of the practice cruise of the mid- 
shipmen, Lieutenant-Commander William E. 
Benson, who has been 
the commandant for the 
past two years, will 
leave the naval academy 
at Annapolis, Md., and 
probably go on sea duty 
in the far East. Few 
officers occupying this 
position have enjoyed 
the confidence of the 
midshipmen as he has. 
Through kindness and 
trust in their honor he 
has brought about re- 
forms among the future 
admirals where means 
involving severe punish- 
ment have failed. As 
an evidence of their re- 
spect the class of 1908 
dedicated to him their 
year book, known as 
‘The Lucky Bag.’”’ His 
genial manner and gen- 
erous nature have made 
him extremely popular with the younger officers at- 
tached to the academy, who sincerely regret his leav- 
ing. Lieutenant-Commander Benson was appointed 
from Georgia and was graduated from the naval acad- 
emy in 1879. He has always been regarded as an 
officer of ability and one who will discharge any duty 
imposed upon him with credit to the service and honor 
to himself. During the cruise he commanded the 
squadron, with the Olympia as his flagship, and dis- 
played a fitness for sea duty that proved him equal to 
the much more important assignments which doubt- 
less await him. 

















WILLIAM E. BENSON. 


A popular lieutenant-commander 
who is to leave the naval 
academy for sea duty. 

Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


HE British treasury got a big windfall lately 
through the death of the Earl of Derby, one of 
England’s richest peers. The earl left a fortune of 
$19,000,000, and under the English laws the estate 
must pay a death tax of $2,500,000. This is the 
largest tax of the kind thus far paid under the present 
Liberal government, which is responsible for the high 
rate of the tax. 
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The Start of Our Fleet Around the World 


September 


By Lieutenant Frank T. Evans, Son of Rear-Admiral Evans, Just Retired 






























































































On Boarp I 5 &. Zz siana 
ONOLULU, July 16th.—If the longest way around 
is the shortest way home, as the proverb would 


have us believe, ther 


**The Big Sixteen,’ 





as the United States 
Atlantic fleet was af 
fectionately nicknan 

ed on the Pacific coast, 
is indeed taking a 
short cut to little old 
New Yortk From Sar 
Francisco to Honolulu, 
thence to Auckland, 
Sydney, and Mel 


bourne, and from there 
doubling back to 
Manila and Yokohama 
is certainly stretching 
out the way around as 
long as possible. And 
yet, if the matter were 
put to a vote, every 
man Jack in the fleet 
would register his 
earnest conviction that 
H.. sted he was just leaving 

home. If ever a hos- 
pitable people tried to make visiting neighbors feel 
at home, then the citizens of the Pacific coast tried to 
make the officers and men of the Atlantic fleet 
realize that they were heartily welcome. 

From the day the fleet arrived off Coronado Beach 
at San Diego until it steamed out of the Golden Gate 
bound for Honolulu, all hands were entertained with 
the heartiest cordiality. Theatres were free to 
every man in the uniform of Uncle Sam’s navy. 
Trolley cars would carry us only on passes. In fact, 
we couldn’t pay for anything. We were told that our 
money was no good, but that anything we fancied was 
ours; that the fleet owned the Pacific coast and could 
go as far as it liked. And if a group of enlisted men 
became a little exuberant from the effects of too much 
hospitality, every policeman in sight was seized with 
an acute attack of myopia or remembered an urgent 
engagement elsewhere. No wonder, then, that sad 
eyes watched the hills of the Golden Gate until they 














LIEUTENANT FRANK T. EVANS, 
Son of Admiral “ Fighting Bob” 
Evans, U.S. N 


dissolved in the fog as the fleet steamed slowly out’ 


with whistles tooting like a flock of swans holding a 
conversazione. Our last view of grand old California 
was when we passed the Farallones, a group of smal! 
islands about thirty miles off the coast, uninhabited 
except for a wireless telegraph station. These 
islands gave the navigators a chance to verify their 
reckoning, and then we were off on the long voyage. 

The fleet, while apparently the same as the one 
which left Hampton Roads on December 16th, 1907, 
had undergone many changes. The Alabama and 
Maine have been replaced by the Wisconsin and Ne- 
braska. The latter, owing to an outbreak of scarlet 
fever, was held in quarantine, but overhauled the 
fleet a week later. Rear-Admiral Evans, who com- 
manded the fleet on its departure from Hampton 
Roads and brought it to Magdalena Bay, had been re- 
placed by Rear-Admiral C. M. Thomas, the second in 
command, who held the command-in-chief but a few 
days, when he graciously yielded to Rear-Admiral 
C. S. Sperry, who had been detailed to take the fleet 
back, and who is now the commander-in-chief. 
Rear-Admiral W. H. Emory is now in command of 
the third division and second squadron, and is the 
second in command, while Rear-Admiral S. Schroeder, 
previouly in command of the Virginia, and Rear- 
Admiral R. Wainwright, previously in command of 
the Louisiana, hoisted their flags on the Wisconsin 
and Georgia, commanding respectively the fourth and 
third divisions. 
Many changes have 








chief was recuperating at Paso Robles Hot Springs. 
Well known throughout the navy, Admiral Thomas 
endeared himself to all those with whom he came in 

ntact. Official notice of his death was taken in the 
fleet by the publication of general orders bearing on his 
services to his country and by the attendance at the 


railway station, when his remains arrived in San 
Francisco, of all the admirals and captains of the 
fleet, together with detachments of oficers and me! 
from each ship. The lack of dry eyes showed that 


this signal honor was paid the departed commander- 
in-chief not because of orders, but through the love 
they all bore him. 

After readjusting our thoughts to all these numer- 
ous changes, interest next centred in the itinerary of 
the voyage, which had been published as Fleet Special 
Order No. 2. 
unexpected circumstances should make a change nec 
essary, it will be as follows: 


Unless stress of bad weather or other 


Auckland, New Zealand August 9 August 1 
Sydney, Australia August 20 August 27 
Melbourne, Australia August 29 September 


Albany, Australia 
Manila, P. I 
Yokohama, Japan 
Amoy, China 
Manila, P. I 
Manila, P. I. 


September 11 
October 1 October 10 

October 17 October 24 

October 29 November 4 
October 31 

November 7 


September 17 


Second Squadron 
First Squadron 
Second Squadron 

It cannot be said that there has been nothing todo 
but indulge in day dreams of pleasures to come. ‘‘On 
the contrairey, quite the rewerse,’’ as Mr. Weller 
remarked. Drills, so long neglected, were resumed 
with an energy that was meant to make up for the 
long interlude on the hospitable Pacific coast and leave 
something over. Not only were the officers and men 
put through their paces at gun and other work, but 
the fleet was made to go through a course of ‘‘ tactical 
evolutions.’’ Just asacompany of soldiers is marched 
about, so were the divisions, squadrons, and units of 
the fleet made to turn and twist, one moment being in 
column like a long white snake, the next being in 
line, then breaking into a column of fours, until the 
signal bridge forces were ready to give in, and the 
officers of the deck were praying for ‘* eight bells,”’ 
which would give them a chance to go below and draw 
a long breath. But before reaching Honolulu the 
fleet had found itself, and a three-point double eche- 
lon was no more to the deck officers than a game of 
hop scotch to school children. Did you ever think 
what it means to keep a line about two miles long, 
formed of sixteen battleships, in such perfect align- 
ment that no ship is more than forty yards out of 
position, either transversely or laterally? Com- 
passes must be perfect, the helm controlled to a hair’s 
breadth, and the revolutions of the engines must be 
graduated down to the last half-turn gut all this 
cannot be explained to the layman in a few words, 
when it takes years to bring about that degree of 
perfection below which the navy must not fall. 

Three days out from San Francisco we met the 
army transport Sheridan, homeward bound from the 
Philippines. Two days later we met the Pacific Mail 
liner Corea, also bound for San Francisco. The liner 
bore up near the fleet and politely signaled 

‘* Wish you a pleasant voyage.’ 

To which Admiral Sperry answered, 

‘* Thanks.”’ 

For six days the fleet plowed steadily through the 
blue waters of the Pacific at a ten-knot gait, while 
drills went on continually. Then we ran into the 
‘** sunshine belt,’’ where the sun always shines, where 
the northeast trade winds always blow at the same 

“rate, where the same, long, steady swe!l heaves 
ceaselessly, and where the tremendous depths give 
the sea a shade of blue to be found nowhere else. It 
is the most delightful stretch of water on the globe 
for a voyage. The veriest landlubber could not fail 


to be happy on such asea. One day is like another, 

ar in and year out, in the sunshine belt, yet each 
seems to deve lop a shade cf differencs , a Varie ty in 
that indescribable something which renders life at 
sea so fascinating to those who really know something 
about it. One evening, for instance, there was a 
magnificent orange-red sunset. As the equator is ap 
proached the transition from day to night grows 
shorter. Before the ruddy glow had left the heavens 
the rising full moon sailed majestically above the 
horizon. It looked simply enormous, and altogether 
a different sort of orb from that to which we are ac 
customed in more northern latitudes. 
different, too 


its light was 
It was bright enough to enable one to 
read a newspaper on deck, yet of an exquisitely soft, 
mellow radiance that made the stately white battle- 
ships stand out like pearls in an atreole of gold. 

Each day had its different phenomena, its different 
drill, so that the delightful hours flew on golden 
wings. It didn’t seem possible that the first stage of 
the voyage had been completed when, on the ninth day 
out from San Francisco, the Hawaiian Islands were 
sighted. But there could be no mistake about those 
majestic mountains, whose bases were washed by the 
blue waters of the Pacific and whose summits were 
lost in the clouds. Besides, there was the almanac to 
confirm the mountains. The schedule had decreed 
that we were to arrive at Honolulu nine days after 
leaving San Francisco, and no limited train adheres 
to its time card more punctiliously than Uncle Sam’s 
navy. For six days we had maintained a speed of ten 
knots. Then we reduced to nine knots and later to 
eight knots to ‘‘ kill time,’’ as a railroad man would 
put it. Like a train, a fleet may arrive later than, 
but never before, its scheduled time. 

It had been the intention to stop early on the morn- 
ing the islands were sighted, to allow the third divi- 
sion, which was going to Lahaina, on the island of 
Maui, to coal, to put mail aboard the flagship Con- 
necticut, to be landed in Honolulu; but a brisk trade 
wind rendered the sea dangerous for boating, so the 
fleet did not stop. The third division left the forma- 
tion and headed for Lahaina, passing between the 
islands of Molokai and Maui. Just before the divi- 
sion left the fleet we passed the leper settlement on 
the island of Molokai, where Father Damien gained 
undying fame, and gave the fifteen hundred stricken 
souls immured there a view of Uncle Sam’s Big Six- 
teen. At ten-forty-five in the morning the third divi- 
sion anchored off Lahaina. 

Few ordinary observers who see ships come into 
port and anchor have an idea of what that evolution 
means on board those ships. The engine-room must 
be notified that the ship is about to anchor, so that 
the fires can be ‘‘ worked down’’; the ship must be 
tidied up outside, the wash clothes ‘‘ piped down,”’ 
boats secured for port use, guns leveled, the anchor 
gotten ready, and all hands called to ‘‘ Bring ship to 
an anchor.’’ The executive officer then assumés charge, 
and the officers and men are sent to their quarters, 
the marine guard and the band being paraded to render 
any honors that may be needed. The ship must be 
steered most carefully and the distance kept very ac- 
curately, for should the ship anchor out of position 
she will not only get a ‘‘ calling down’”’ from the flag- 
ship, but will have to get under weigh and get into 
position. The signals are watched very carefully, 
and when the signal ‘‘ Anchor’’ is given, down goes 
the anchor, the lower booms are rigged out for boats 
to lie at, the gangways are lowered, and the boats 
hoisted out. All these things must happen at once, 
for that is the style in the navy. 


Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 
ARON SPECK VON STERNBURG, the popular 
German ambassador to the United States, and a 
close friend of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, at 





occurred in the cap- 
tains and other offi- 
cers. These changes 
in officers were at- 
tended by a large 
change in the enlisted 
personnel, and many 
new faces are seen 
among the crews. 
The departure 
from San Francisco 
was saddened by the 
sudden death of our 
late commander-in- 
chief, Rear-Admiral 
Thomas. Holding the 


post of second in 
command from 
Hampton Roads to 


Magdalena Bay, he 
represented the com- 
mander-in-chief at 
all social functions 
after leaving Port of 
Spain, Island of Trin- 











idad, and he had com- 
mand of the fleet 
from Magdalena Bay 
to Monterey, while 
the commander-in- 


A NOVEL AND PICTURESQUE SCENE OF WORSHIP. 


THE SUNDAY “CANOE PRAYER MEETING” AT HALF MOON BAY, NEAR GANANOQUE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
SUMMER RESIDENTS OF THE THOUSAND ISLANDS—LEADER OF THE MEETING STA} 


ROCK PULPIT AT LEFT.—Photograph by C. L. Grant. 


Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, August 23d, 
aged 56. 





BARON SPECK VON 


STERNBURG, 
German ambassador at 
Washington. — Copyright 

by Clinedinst, Washington 


Nathan Oakes 
Murphy, ex-Govern- 
or of Arizona, at 
San Diego, Cal., Au- 
gust 23d, aged 49. 

Hector France, the 
French novelist, at 
Paris, August 19th. 
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Pictorial of Events of the Time 


LOADING FOUR HUNDRED AND § =NTY SUB- HON. JAMES 8S. SHERMAN NOTIFIED AT UTICA, N. Y., OF HIS NOMINATION BY THE REPUBLICANS FOR VICE-PRESIDENT—MR. SHERMAN 
MARINE MINES FOR PHILIPPINES ON DELIVERING H Z2ECH OF ACCEPTANCE ON THE STAND IN FRONY OF HIS HOUSE SURROUNDED BY THE NOTIFICATION 
A PACIFIC MAIL LINER AT SAN FRANCISCO, COMMITTEE AND OTHER PROMINENT MEN —MRS. SHERMAN (X), WIFE OF THE NOMINEE, SEATED AT RIGHT 
G. L. Campbell. WITH LEADING SOCIETY PEOPLE.—D. S. Gay. 


NATIONAL RIFLE TOU! THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE AND HIS PARTY’S SYMBOL—WILLIAM J. BRYAN LEADING 
TEAMS CAPTURED THE BIG PRIZES OF THE FIRST THREE DAYS THE EDUCATED DONKEY PRESENTED TO HIM BY THE MINNESOTA AGRICULTU- 
M. S. Malaney. RAL ASSOCIATION.—G. R. de Ford. 


“‘ASIA FOR THE ASIATICS”—-THE ASSOCIATION FORMED AT TOKIO, JAPAN, TO FURTHER SERIOUS FIRE IN OKLAHOMA—-RUINS OF THE LEE HUCKLINS 
THIS MOVEMENT——-EVERY ORIENTAL COUNTRY IS REPRESENTED IN IT—THE PRESIDENT, HOTEL IN OKLAHOMA CITY. 
VISCOUNT AKIMOTO, SEATED IN CENTRE FOREGROUND.—Saint Nihal Sing. Mrs. C. S. Gardiner. 


UNCLE SAM BUILDING A MILLION-DOLLAR DAM IN THE OHIO A HISTORIC SCHOOLSHIP FOR PHILADELPHIA BOYS—SLOOP. OF-WAR 
STRUCTION WORK OF THE BOAT CANAL ON THE “ADAMS” WHICH WILL CARRY LADS TRAINING FOR OUR MERCHANT 
IN FOREGROUND.—J. R. Schmidt. MARINE ON A CRUISE TO EUROPE.—P-J. Press Bureau 
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A> A RELIEF 
from the epi- 
lemic in New York 
of half-clad and un 
trained dancers, sen- 
sationally wriggling 
their way through 
so-called Salome 
dances, Isadora Dun- 
can comes to refresh 
us with a series of 
animated pictures 
portraying g 
girls of ancient 
Greece. Miss Dun- 
van is an American, 
and ten years ago 
was a teacher of 
dancing in New 
York. She is the 

daughter of a former 
professor in the Hop- 
kins School of Art in 

San Francisco, and 


dancin 

















given to that play, 


and it also suggests 
the wisdom of mana 
gers Fiske and Sav 
1 l neir judgment 
ot vhat will please 
t American thea 
tre-goe U ndoubt 
The Devil ’’ is 

e chit theatrical 
attractior of the 
moment That the 
play is subtly wicked 


there is not the 
slightest doubt, and 
although it implies 
that evil is always 
at our elbow, prompt- 
ing us to do exactly 
what we should not 
do, it fails to preach 
any kind of a ser 
mon, as most plays 
of like character at- 














from her earliest 


childhood she has ROSE STAHL, BEGINNING HER 
been imbued with a THIRD SEASON IN JAMES 
desire to impersonate FORD'S COMEDY, “* THE CHORUS 
the statues which ADY,” AT THE GRAND 
aroused her admira- OPERA HOUSE 

tion in her father’s 

studio. That she has succeeded in a large measure 


was evident to those who saw her dance at the 
Criterion Theatre at the opening of her ten weeks’ 
engagement in America. On a dimly lighted stage 
hung with drapery of gray the dancer appeared 
with bared shoulders and bared feet, clad only ina 
diaphanous drapery which hung loosely to give freedom 
to every motion. Her American début was made in 
the dances and choruses from Gluck’s opera, ‘‘ Iphi- 
genie en Aulide,’’ the series forming a part of a pan- 
tomime playette telling a complete story in motion. 
Miss Duncan is not a pretty woman, and the first 
series of little skipping steps about the stage and 
poses suggesting well-known statues were somewhat 
commonplace and disappointing. The first dance, 
‘* A’Greeting to Iphigenie in Aulis,’’ consisted prin- 
cipally of a series of arm postures with occasional 
falling into poses. This was followed by an imper- 
sonation of maidens playing at ball and knuckle bones 
by the seashore. The pantomime of throwing and 
catching the ball was graceful, but the pictures still 
fell short of what we had been led to expect from the 
European recommendations of the dancer. ‘‘ The 
Maidens’ Greeting of the Greek Fleet,’’ which was 
the sixth dance on the programme, and which was in- 
tended to represent a number of young Greek girls as 
they saw the fleet approaching and who danced in the 
abandon of joy, was the turning-point which roused 
the audience from its apathy and called forth a burst 
of applause. There was also some enthusiasm shown 
at the conclusion of the dances, ‘‘ Des Scythes,’’ and 
the dances, ‘‘ Sicilienne’’ and ‘‘ Bacchanale.’’ In 
some of the dances Miss Duncan gives the impression 
of a group of statues in a museum of aft dancing 





MISS ISADORA DUNCAN, IN CLASSICAL DANCES 
AT THE CRITERION THEATRI 


Copyright by Dover Street Studios 


against the gray background of their wails. As an 
entire evening’s entertainment, however, even the 
most entrancing of wordless dancing playettes are apt 
to grow wearisome, and it is believed that were Miss 
Duncan to appear, as did Genee, as an incidental 
feature of a musical production, her dances would have 
greater distinction by way of contrast, also the public 
would receive them with more appreciation. 
] 

The Fiske-Savage controversy over the play called 
“The Devil,’’ by Franz Molnar, a Hungarian, has 
aroused unusual interest in the beginning of the the- 
atrical season, which this year is almost a month in 
advance of the time when the theatres regularly open. 
In addition to ‘‘ The Devil,’’ four new plays have been 
launched within the last few weeks, and each one has 
met the popular approval and patronage, indicating a 
long and prosperous run. It would seem that man- 
agers with good plays this year are loath to miss a 
week of the box-office harvest which a good play gen- 
erally reaps. That the public is anxious to spend 
money for genuine entertainment may be proved by 
the fact that it is almost impossible to secure tickets 
to either of ‘‘ The Devils’’; 
‘*The Man from Home,’’ a comedy-drama at the 
Astor Theatre; ‘‘Jimmie’’ Forbes’s new comedy, 
‘* The Traveling Salesman,’’ at the Liberty; Robert 
Edeson in the ‘‘ Call of the North,’’ at the Hudson; 
and the new production at the Bijou, ‘‘ All for a 
Girl,’’ produced by William A. Brady and Joseph R. 
Grismer—are turning away would-be patrons because 
of lack of seats to accommodate all who would attend. 

That New York supports two rival companies in 
the same play is the best recommendation that can be 


and the other plays 





tempt to do. The 
main recommenda- 
tion of ‘* The Devil’’ 
as a play is the evi 
dence of its author’s 
insight into and por 
trayal of human 
nature; but as an entertainment its merit lies entirely 
within the hands of the two actors who impersonate 
the chief roles—George Arliss, who plays the leading 
part in the Fiske production at the Belasco Theatre, 
and Edwin Stevens, who plays the part of the Devil in 
the Savage production at the Garden Theatre. Arliss, 
who has never done anything more artistic, presents 
the Devil in the guise of the man of the world, and his 
acting is all subtlety, with flashes of wit and sarcasm. 
Stevens is more satanic, but less subtle. Both ver- 
sions of the play are filled with a certain philosophy, 
and both hint of the wickedness which was no doubt 
far more pronounced in the European productions. 

Grace Ellison, who plays the leading-woman part 
in the Fiske production, lacks the emotional ability 
to portray the agitations of a woman in the position 
of the wife whose downfall the Devil is endeavoring 
to bring about through her love for a former sweet- 
heart, an artist. Hamilton Revelle, as the artist, 
gave a finished and convincing interpretation of the 
part. Emily Stevens, as an heiress also in love with 
the artist, looks as Ellen Terry probably looked thirty 
years ago. Her lines were read cleverly and her work 
generally suggested greater possibilities. Mrs. Arliss 
did an admirable bit as an artist’s model. As for the 
remaining members of the company, and especially 
those supposed to represent society, a more amateur- 
ish group could not well be found, even in the first 
recruits in a school of acting. 

The success of the play at the Garden Theatre de- 
pended almost entirely upon the efforts of Edwin 
Stevens, who played the part of the Devil, Dorothy 
Dorr, who played the emotional part of the wife, and 
Marion Lorne, a model. 


CONSTANCE COLLIER, 
WHO IS TO BE LEADING 
LADY WITH WILLIAM 
GILLETTE, IN “SAM 
SON.’ 
































MANAGER HUGH JENNINGS, OF THE DETROIT AMERI- 


CANS, WHO HAS BEEN MAKING A WINNING 2. 


FIGHT WITH HIS TEAM THIS YEAR. 
Schumm. 


WHO'S WHO ON THE DIAMOND. 


HANS WAGNER, SHORTSTOP OF THE PITTSBURGH PIRATES, AND ONE OF 


THE GREATEST BATSMEN IN THE HISTORY OF BASEBALL. 
Caricature by E. A. Goewey. 


A TRIO OF BASEBALL KINGS. 





MANAGER JOHN J. MC GRAW, OF THE NEW 
TIONALS, ONE OF THE MOST 
BASEBALL GENERALS OF 
Blauvelt. 
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The Leading Fascinations at the New York Theatres 
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CALL OF THE NORTH,” AT THE HUDSON 
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THEATRE, 


THE SPRIGHT 
TWINS,” AT 
SQUARE. 
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WHO'S WHO ON 


*" DANIE 
MAN FROM 


Caricatures 


THE RIALTO 
VOOR- ae) FRANK J. MCINTYRI 
HOME.” IN “THE TRAVELIN« 


by I 


4. Goewey. 





AS ‘* BOB BLAKE,” 
SALESMAN.” 


























LULU GLASER, WHO WILI 


MISCHIEF,” A NEW 


APPEAR IN “ MLLE. 
MUSICAL 


OLIVE WYNDHAM, IN “ THE MAN FROM HOME,” 
r THE -ASTOR. 
Vorrison, 











ARTHUR DEAGON, AS “ DIAMOND DAN,” AND 


IN 


” THE 


FOLLIES OF 


1908,” 


NEW YORK ROC 


AT THI 


4 GROUP OF 
) JARDIN 


IF. White. 


SHOW 
DE PARIS, 


GIRLS, 



































MARY MANNERING, IN 


THE LYRK 


Gilbert & Bacon. 


“GLORIOUS BETSY,” AT 


ISABEL D’ARMOND, 


WHO HAS 


MADE A 


HIT 


IN “ THE GIRL QUESTION,” AT WALLACK’S. 
Otto Sarony Co. 


HELEN 


Hil 


JTON, 


WHO 


WILL PLAY WITH 


“THE LION AND THE MOUSE” COM- 
PANY, ON TOUR. 





HARRIET BURT, A CHARMING LITTLE COMEDIENNE 
WITH “ALGERIA,” AT THE BROADWAY. 
Will Armstrong. 





























ALEXANDR 


TAR, 


A CARLISLE, 
WHO WILL PI 


A NEW FROHMAN 


AY 


MOLLUSC.” 


IN 


“THE 


AMELIA GARDNER, JACK MASON, 


WHICH 


Is 


STILI 


‘Hall's Studio 


THE 


HACKETT. 


AND RUSS WHYTAL, JIN “THE WITCHING HOUR,” \ 
ATTRACTING CROWDS AT 





ALTER LAWRENCE AND IRENE 
OF THE CHIRF FUN-MAKERS IN 
WORLD,” AT 


BENTLEY, TWO 
“THE MIMK 
THE CASINO.—Hall, 
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Notable Figures in Troy’s Famous Past 















































Pp. P. STEWART, 
Inventor of the famous Stewart air- 
tight stove, a boon to millions 
of households 


A Notable Body of Trojans 
A® IMPORTANT society in 

which former residents of 
Troy are particularly interested 
is the Rensselaer County Soci- 
ety in the City of New York. 
It was founded on March 15th, 
1896 and its first president was 
John A. Sleicher, president of 
Judge Company. He was succeed- 
ed by Walter I. McCoy, and the 
latter by Benjamin D. Benson, 
now the head of thesociety. The 
society’s purposes are charitable, 
benevolent, literary, and histor- 
ical. It aims to perpetuate exist- 
ing friendships among its mem- 
bers and to form new ones, and 
to keep alive memories of Rens- 





WILLIAM L. MARCY, EMMA WILLARD, 
Former Governor of New York The celebrated educator 
and United States 
Senator 


HENRY BURDEN, 
who Inventor of the machine-made horse- 
founded a school for girls shoe, and one of the greatest iron 
in Troy. manufacturers in the world. 



































JOHN F. WINSLOW, 


Who promoted the construction 
of Ericsson’s famous 
“* Monitor.’’ 


MARTIN Il. TOWNSEND, JOHN A. GRISWOLD, 
Manufacturer and leading citizen, 
who made possible the building 
of the ** Monitor.”’ 


Eminent lawyer and Republican 
statesman 





GENERAL JOHN E. WOOL, 


A hero of the War of 1812 and the 
Mexican and Civil 
wars 


selaer County. New Yorkers 
who are natives or sons of natives 
of Troy and Rensselaer County, 
or who have resided six years in 
Troy, are eligible to membership. 
There are no entrance fees and 
the annual dues are only three 
dollars. The chief event of the 
society is the annual banquet. 
Within the short period of the 
society’s existence its member- 
ship has risen to 250, includ- 
ing some of the best and most in- 
fluential citizens of the metrop- 
olis. The energetic management 
is seeking to enlarge the number 
of its members, and the society 
bids fair to become one of the 
most powerful organizations of 
the great city. 






































PROSPECT PARK, A FAVORITE RESORT 


AFTERNOONS FOR THE HELENS OF MODERN TROY. 





ON SUNDAY THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AT TROY—THE PRIDE 


OF LOCAL TROJANS 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, AT TROY, ONE OF 


THE GREATEST ENGINEERING SCHOOLS IN THE WORLD. 
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TROYS FINE FEDERAL BUILDING. 


THE EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL’S NEW. GYMNASIUM. 


THE Y. M. C. A. BUILDING AT TROY. 























THE BEAUTIFUL DORMITORY OF THE EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL. 


THE SPACIOUS RECITATION HALL AT THE SCHOOL FOUNDED BY EMMA WILLARD. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND SCENIC ATTRACTIONS OF MODERN ‘TROY. 


Charles P. Roland Company, Engineers and Contractors 
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Amateur Photo Prize Contest 


NEW JERSEY WINS THE FIRST PRIZE OF $5, LONG ISLAND THE SECOND, AND CONNECTICUT THE THIRD 


(FIRST PRIZE, $5.) VACATION DAYS OVER—LITTLE TOTS GOING BACK TO SCHOOL. (THIRD PRIZE, $2.) DIVING FOR SAFETY—YOUNG SWIMMERS DRIVEN 
Mrs. William Durrant, New Jersey. TO THE WATER BY THE BOSS OF THE SCOW.——H. Schneider, Conn. 


(SECOND PRIZE, $3.) UNCLE DAN BOYINGTON AND THE ONLY TRAINED HAPPY SUMMER VISITORS ON A PIER AT LAKE KEUKA. 
BUFFALO IN AMERICA.—Mary Zobel, Long Island. N. S. Stowell, New York. 
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PET RABBITS AT THEIR EVENING MEAL.—Helen van Eaton, Massachusetts. 





NOTABLE PARTY AT THE LAUNCHING OF THE BATTLESHIP “MICHIGAN,” AT CAMDEN, N. J. ASBURY PARK’S CARNIVAL QUEEN—MISS NORMA COLE HORNBERGER, OF PITTSBURGH, PA., PROCLAIMED 
RIGHT TO LEFT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY THE NAVY NEWBERRY, MISS CAROL NEW- TITANIA VIII.—JACK TARS, RIGHT TO LEFT: MARGARET SCHOOLBRED, JAMAICA, N. Y., 
BERRY, WHO NAMED THE V », GOVERNOR WARNER, OF MICHIGAN. LOUIS PARSONS, PHILADELPHIA, VIRGINIA HOPE KELSEY, ASBURY PARK. 
P. Jones, Pennsylvania. H. E. Denegar , Delaware. 
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What Labor Owes to the Republican Party 


By Charles M. Harvey, Author of a “History of the Republican Party” 
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"THIS was one of the planks in the Republican plat 

form of 1860, on which Lincoln stood, and on 
which the Republicans carried the country. This 
leclaration in favor of the advancement and inde 
pendence of the American worker was discussed with 
great earnestness on the stump and in the newspapers 
by the Republicans throughout all of the manufactur 
ing and agricultural States, and undoubtedly won hun 
ireds of thousands of votes for the Lincoln ticket. 
That tariff utterance was given especial emphasis by 
the stump speakers and journals in Pennsylvania, and 
was a leading cause in winning that important State 
away from the Democrats and placing it in the Re- 
publican column. From the beginning of its history 
Pennsylvania had always, been carried by the Demo- 
crats for President, except that it voted for the 
Whigs, Harrison in 1840 and Taylor in 1848. Il 
1856, in the first year in which the Republicans had 
a presidential ticket in the field, the Republicans 
made a hard fight for Pennsylvania. They carried 
every other free State in that year except New Jer 
sey, Indiana, Illinois, and California. Pennsylvania 
in those days was the real Keystone State, and both 
parties made a hard fight to win it. Along to 1860, 
however, except in the two instances in which it went 
to the Whigs, the Democrats held that State. I: 
1860 the Republicans won it by a large majority. 
And the tariff plank in the Republican platform, and 
the tariff bill, named after Justin S. Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, which had already passed the Republican 
House, and which was about to pass the Democratic 
Senate when the Southern members followed their 
States into the Confederacy, was a very large factor 
in bringing that State into the Republican line. 

By winning Pennsylvania to the Republican party, 
and by holding it for the Republicans through all the 
presidential campaigns of the past forty-eight years, 
the protective tariff rendered a valuable service to 
the Republicans. In all the other industrial States 
the tariff was also potent as a Republican weapon. 
Said Horace Greeley in the New York Tribune just 
previous to Pennsylvania’s October election for State 
officers in 1860: ‘‘ The people of Pennsylvania, like 
those of New Jersey, are nearly unanimous in favor 
of a protective tariff. Questions concerning slavery 
and all other political topics hold a subordinate place 
in their regard to this one, ‘ By what action on our 
part shall we secure the effective protection of home 
industry?’’’ It is a matter of some interest that the 
same year which saw the Republicans putting this 
protective-tariff doctrine into their platform wit- 
nessed the Democratic party reaffirming its platform 
expression of 1856, that ‘‘ the time has come for the 
people of the United States to declare themselves in 
favorof * * * progressive free trade throughout 
the world.’’ Although there have been years when 
larger issues forced the tariff into the background, in 
general it may be said that the divergence between 
the Republican and the Democratic parties on that 
important question which revealed itself in 1860 has 
virtually remained to this day. 


II. 

In my previous article, entitled ‘‘ What the Farm- 
ers Owe to the Republican Party,’’ the enactment of 
the free-homes law of 1862 was mentioned, and so 
was the passage, in the same year, of the act estab- 
lishing agricultural colleges under the inducement of 
the lands donated by the government to each State, 
sixty-six of which institutions are now in active 
operation. The aid which the general government 
also extended to the railways, enabling them to build 
their lines through a wilderness which otherwise 
would not have been opened for many years after- 
ward, was likewise cited. These measures of the 
Republican party helped wage-workers of all sorts, 
not only on the farms, but also in the factories and 
in all the mechanical pursuits. 

3eginning with the Republican State of Massa- 
chusetts in 1869, labor bureaus have been established 
in thirty-three States, twenty-five of which are Re- 
publican States. Laws creating factory inspection, 
free employment bureaus, and boards of conciliation 
and arbitration, and establishing an eight-hour day 
for employment on public works have been enacted in 
three or four times as many Republican as Demo- 
cratic States. The same is true of the laws prohibit- 
ing the employment of children under fourteen or fif- 
teen years of age, regulating the hours of labor for 
women, and requiring wages to be paid weekly, fort- 
nightly, or monthly. Laws protecting the members 
of labor organizations and recognizing the union label 
on goods have been put on the statute-books of sev- 
eral times as many Republican States as Democratic. 

A national Bureau of Labor was created in 1884, 
by a bill signed by President Arthur, and was at- 


tached to the Departme nt of the Interior at W ashing- 
ton, with Colonel Carroll D. Wright as its first head. 
It was changed into the Department of Labor in 1888. 
The national Department of Commerce and Labor 
1903, by an act signed by President 
Roosevelt, the head of which is a member of the 
Cabinet. The Bureau of Labor of 1885 came in re 
sponse to a petition of the Knights of Labor. The 


vas created in 


Department of Commerce and Labor was urged by 
ibor unions and chambers of commerce all over the 
ountry. In the Republican platform of 1908 the 


reation of a national Bureau of Mines and Mining is 
irged. 

the enactment 
for the protection of 
passage and enforcement of safety- 
ippliance statutes by which engineers, firemen, and 
other railway 


The Roosevelt administration saw 
of an employers’-liability law 
workingmen, the 
workers -are protected; the reduction 
f the hours of labor of trainmen and telegraphers en- 
yaged in interstate commerce, and has seen many suc- 
cessful instances of governmental mediation and arbi- 
tration in disputes between railways and their em- 
ployés, in which the latter were materially benefited. 
And much additional work along these lines, in aid of 
the wage-earners of the country, is on the programme 
of the Republican party, some of which will be 
pressed in the short session of the present Congress 
next winter.. The Sherman anti-trust act of 1890, 
which was passed by a Republican Congress and 
signed by President Harrison, and the railway-rate- 
regulation law of 1906, the chief promoter of which 
was President Roosevelt, were also in aid, largely, of 
the wage-earners of the country 


in my traveis vund the world, ar more particularly in the Unitec 
State it became abundantly evident to me that, as a manufacturing 


ountry, America is forging ahead at a pace hardly realized by either 
British employer or workman In my previous trips to America 
I had been favorably struck by the up-to-date methods of protection 
there, both from a business standpoint and as regards the equipment 
of their workshop The manufacturers there do not hesitate to put 
in the very latest machinery, at whatever cost. Labor-saving machin- 
ery is widely used everywhere, and is encouraged by the unions and 
velcomed by the men, because experience has shown them that, in 
eality, machinery is their best friend. It saves the workman numer- 
3 miseries, raises his wages, tends toward a higher standard of liv 

ng, and, further, rather creates work than reduces the number of 
hands employed. . In the United States, the manufacturers 
velcome large earnings by the men so long as they themselves can 
make a profit. The United States has advanced by leaps and 
bounds. She is beginning to feel the beneficial effects of the educa- 
tion of her masses, and an enormous territory teeming with natural 
resources as yet but meagrely developed. Atethe present time, 
the home market of the United States is so fully occupied with its own 
development that the export trade has been little thought of; but as 
time goes on, and the numerous factories that are being erected all 
»ver the country come into full bearing, America is bound to become 


the keenest of competitors in the markets of the world 


These are the words of a competent British expert, 
Alfred Moseley, who is a prominent manufacturer. 
He recently brought a commission of officers of labor 
unions of Great Britain over to the United States, to 
observe the methods of manufacturing here, and to 
inquire into the condition of the workers. The fore- 
going words are part of his report after reaching 




















PROHIBITION’S LEADER TAKES A DRINK. 
EUGENE W. CHAFIN, PRESIDENTIAI. CANDIDATE OF THE PRO- 
HIBITIONISTS, CAUGHT IN THE ACT OF QUAFFING 
\DAM’S ALE AT A WESTERN SPRING 
A. P. Rianer 


England. He gave similar testimony in a letter to 
the London Times. The report was published widely 
in British newspapers, and extracts from it 
copied in French and German journals. 

It is easy for us to see what impressed this wide 
awake British authority. He said nothing about 
politics in his report. Nevertheless, back of his 
words, although he had no interest in this aspect of 
the matter, there is a good deal of very interesting 
politics. The number of workers in the factories of 
the United States, which was 1,311,000 in 1860, the 
year previous to the entrance of the Republican party 
into power, was increased to 5,470,000 in 1905, the 
latest year for which the government has made an 
enumeration. 


were 


The wages paid to those workers in 
creased from $378,878,000 in 1860 to $2,611,540,000 
in 1905. And the report for 1905 takes especial pains 
to state that the figuras are ‘‘ exclusive of neighbor 
hood industries and hand trades, included in previous 
years.’’ In each of these items the gain has beer 
greater than it has been in population, large as the 
population expansion has been. 

And manufactures help to give employment to mil 
lions of persons not directly concerned in them. In 
1900 the aggregate number of persons engaged in 
what the census bureau calls ‘* gainful occupations’’ 
was 29,074,117. Of these 10,381,765 were employed 
inagriculture, 7,085,992 in manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits, and 4,766,964 in trade and trans- 
portation. Thus, of the 29,000,000 wage-earners of 
the country in 1900, 22,000,000, or seventy-six per 
cent. of the whole number, were engaged in agricul 
ture, manufacturing, transportation, and trade. All 
of these were largely dependent for a livelihood or 
the activity and prosperity of the various manuta 
turing industries. Similarly, the factories were de 
pendent for their success on the activity and prosper- 
ity of the persons engaged in the other occupations 
which have been named 

In preserving a balance between the great activi 
ties of a country as large in area as Europe, with its 
great variety in climate, soil, and products, the Re 
publican party has shown a rare foresight and in 
telligence. In this way all the people, those engaged 
in professional pursuits and in domestic and persona] 
service, as well as those which are dependent, directly 
or indirectly, on the tariff, are benefited by Repub- 
lican legislation. In all of these occupations the re 
wards are greater in the United States than they are 
anywhere else in the world. 

Alfred Moseley, in the report from which a quota 
tion has been made, asks how it is that the Ameri- 
can manufacturer can afford to pay fifty or one hun 
dred per cent. more wages than his British, German, 
or French rivals, and still be able to successfully 
compete in the markets of the world. He points out 
that it is due to the greater intelligence of the aver- 
age American worker, and to the greater stake in the 
country which wise legislation and progressive prac- 
tices give him. 

The deposits in the savings banks of the United 
States, practically all of which are contributed by 
mechanics, factory operatives, and laborers, increased 
from $149,000,000 in 1860 to $3,500,000,000 in 1907. 
This tells the story, in a decisive way, of the wisdom 
of Republican legislation in the forty years in which 
the party has borne sway in the national government. 
The prosperity for which these figures stand furnishes 
a powerful reason why a large majority of the wage- 
earners of the country will vote the Republican ticket 
in 1908, as they have been doing for many years. 


Sayings of a Philosopher. 


(From “ Pensive Ponderings,’’ by Cuyler Reynolds.) 


‘Y7HEN women have given the promise to obey, 
then it is they begin their régime of command- 
ing. When single, they seldom govern themselves. 

Few of us are consistent in our actions. Devils 
are; angels are; but man is neither one nor the other, 
and never continues long as either of these types. 

As a race-horse injures itself when it becomes one 
of a hard-working team, so beware how you select a 
profession if your finer sentiments fit you for refined 
labor. 

If ever I were permitted to write the record of 
my life again, I know I should enjoy it, for the op- 
portunity would be furnished to make improvements, 
alterations, and corrections in its second edition. 

It is a wonder that no one has thought it consistent 
with the times to change the term ‘‘ secret ’’ to sig- 
nify something else more definite, as of such a thing 
one enjoys telling upon a favorable opportunity open- 
ing. 

Did you never think you saw shapes formed by 
shifting shadows or by curious clouds? So one ma\ 
contemplate the intangible and create in the mind 
visions of imaginary evils or phantoms of delight. 
The healthy mind knows which to choose. 

We use calendars far too much, when for many of 
our purposes the coming of the birds or the ripening 
of the grain would tel! us all we’d have need to know. 
Thus, why gaze at the numerals ranged in squares 
and say, ‘‘ For two weeks’ space my morals have been 
good,’” when one might go on and on uninterrupted? 
How many of us have yielded just because the time 
was up? 
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What Notable Men Are Talking About 


POWER OF INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC OPINION. 
By Secretary of State Root 

ANIFESTLY, the power of international public 

opinion is exercised not so much by govern 
ments as by the people 
of each country, whose 
opinions are interpreted 
in the press and dete 
mine the country’s atti 
tude toward the natior 
whose conduct is unde 
consideration. Interna 
tional opinion is the 
consensus of individual 
opinion in the nations 
The most certain way to 
promote obedience to 
the law of nations and 
to substitute the power 
of opinion for the power 
of armies and navies is, 
on the one hand, to fos 
ter that ‘‘ decent re- 
spect to the opinions o1 
mankind ’’ which found 

place in the great Dec- 

Secretary of State, and one of the laration of 1776, and. 
ablest of living statesmen.-—Copy 

right. 1907. bv Harris & Ewina on the other hand, to 

spread among the people 

of every country a just appreciation of international 
rights and duties, and a knowledge of the principles 
and rules of international law to which national con 
duct ought to conform; so that the general opinion, 
whose approval or condemnation supplies the sanction 
for the law, may be sound and just and worthy of re- 
spect. 

















HON. ELIHU ROOT, 


THE SOUTH’S DISTRUST OF DEMAGOGUES. 
By C. G. Dawe, secretary of the Montgomery Chamber of Commerc« 
OMMERCIAL bodies of the Southern States dis- 
trust demagogues and charge them with mislead- 
ing our young men and some of our unthinking men of 
older years, so that they look upon the friend of the 
South as the enemy of the South. The 100,000 voice- 
less voters in the one State of Alabama will be heard 
from soon, bewailing their own sins of omission for 
which the demagogue is a punishment. The com- 
mercial bodies will lead in the awakening. We dis- 
trust the demagogue; we despise the demagogue. 
He is not a friend to his country or to his time, and 
we deride him as an unwholesome surface symptom 
of a vital purifying that is going on in the South. 
STOP CLOGGING OUR WATERWAYS. 
By Chief Forester Gifford Pinchott 
W'! HAVE the most wonderful system of rivers 
to be found in any civilized country, and the 
least used. There is less transportation on our rivers, 
taken altogether, now than there was fifty years ago; 
and in spite of the vast sums spent upon them, they 
are less navigable now than they were then. We 
have allowed them to be clogged with the soil washed 
from our fields and mountain sides, and have wasted 
their value for navigation. The fertile soil which 
has clogged our rivers has been washed from our 
fields, and every one of the hundreds of millions of 
tons so lost every year helps to make the farmer 
poorer and to reduce the product of our farms. It is 
a great and pressing patriotic duty to stop this waste, 
and instead to substitute care and foresight as a na- 
tion in the use of the great sources of our prosperity. 
The whole future of our country depends upon what 
we of this generation decide to do with our resources. 
AMERICANS ARE IDEALISTS. 
By Governor Hughes, of New York. 
HE AMERICAN people are idealists. The man 
who goes about picturing our communities as 
filled with men having no 
higher ideal than the 


troubles, and all the members of the Continental 
army were not devoted patriots. Washington and 
those who fought with him to establish our liberties 
had anxieties in order to keep his army in the field, 
and who to-day would fail to take note of the fact 
that in every community throughout this broad land 
the real sentiment of the people, whether radica 
here or conservative there, is simply that the ad 
ministration and the government shall be straight 
forward and impartial 


NO MAN RICH TO THE MINISTER. 
By Rev. Robert J. Burd 


| CAN understand how men get ricl I believe a 
good many men are rich who care no more for 
money than other men care for land, or other mer 
care for the useless trinkets and toys of their fads, 
which they call ‘‘ collections.’’ They are led on by 
the thrill and the joy and the battle-frenzy of the 
game. I can understand that, but it seems to me a 
man remains rich only because he associates largely 
with rich men. Poor men don’t come into the bank 
A man comes into the bank who has either money or 
credit. A man has to acquire a certain financial 
standing before he can saunter into the president’s 
private room or loll into the board room If the 
banker would change places with the preacher, he 
would learn that there is nosuch a thing as wealth in 
this world; that when he went with a subscription 
book to the richest man in his congregation, the mil- 
lionaire turned pale and confided to his pastor, as one 
kneeling in the confessional, all his haunting dreams 
of the almshouse. He would discover, as ne went up 
and down the street, soliciting money for his poor, 
that poverty, half-fed, three-quarters naked, and 
wholly penniless, stalked in the land. 


LET RAILROADS RUN THEIR OWN BUSINESS 
By C. A. Pinney, a chief conductor of the Orden 
of Railway Conductors 

|" IS about time that the public let the railroads 

run their own business. The roads are paying 
more for everything they use than they formerly did; 
labor is receiving higher wages and materials have 
increased in price, and yet freight rates have been 
steadily going down under the influence of hostile 
legislation. Something has got to be done about it. 
It is time that the employés join with their employers 
and do what they can to assist them in getting fair 
play. Unless the roads are allowed to charge higher 
rates, they have got to reduce our pay, which places 
the burden on the shoulders of 1,500,000 men instead 
of distributing it over the entire country. Any in 
crease in rates is bound to fall upon the consumer in 
the end. What, then, would be the effect of adding 
one cent to the price of one hundred pounds of flour, 
or seven- tenths of a cent to the cost of a suit of clothes 
all over the country, as compared with that of reduc- 
ing the consuming capacity of 10,000,000 people? 








Forever Mine. 


- HE not mine? Although he drift from me 
Into the Ocean of the Far Away, 
Across the tideless and the awful Sea 
Of Time, while I, alone, must mutely stay 
Within the doorway of a darkened Day; 
Although he shake the dust from his light feet, 
Dust of my warm Heart’s Garden, yet I hold 
My Love forever, radiant, complet 
He breathes upon me when Spring buds unfold, 
He smiles upon me from the roses’ gold 
| hear him in the tender melody 
Of mating bird; his laugh rings, glad and free, 
In every breeze; like stars his dear eyes shin 
His spirit is a presence, half divine, 
Which clasps, enfolds my being like a sea 
Is he not mine? 
MARION FORSTER GILMORE 


THE PRESIDENT THE WORLD’S GREATEST BANKER. 
By Congressman Burke f Pennsylvania 

“HROUGH the powers vested in the President, and 
which he exercises through the administratior 

of the Treasury Depart 
ment, he becomes the 
greatest banker in the 
world. With over two 
hundred million dollars 
at his disposal, he may, 
if he sees fit, centre it 
in New York, Chicago, 
or San Francisco. He 
may scatter it broadcast 
among the national 
banks of the country 
and aid in the legitimate 
development of enter- 
prises or the movement 





of crops, or, if his prej- 
udice against the na- 


tional banks leads him to 





distrust or discourage 
them, he may _ hoard 
these vast sums in the 
treasu ry vaults at Mesities 4 Guedes Geis the 
Washington. His con thirty-first district of 

trol over national banks Pennsylvania 
throughout the country, 

in the matter of the amount and character of securi 
ties upon which they may lend money, is of such a 
comprehensive character that every American en 
gaged in or employed by an enterprise against which 
a presidential candidate might have a political preju- 
dice, whether it be railroad, manufactory, or com 
mercial house, and which has obtained an honest 
credit at any bank, can hardly overlook this item on 
the list of presidential powers in determining in what 
direction his duty lies in the selection of a President. 
As a disburser of moneys he is probably without a 
rival among the world’s rulers. As a result of the 
magnificent growth of this country and the multitude 
of things it is accomplishing, one billion dollars will 
be disbursed by him through the agencies under his 
control during the current year. At first blush this 
causes us to be appalled, but upon second thought it 
compels us to applaud not only the great things we 
are doing, but the ease with which we are adding 
them to the unparalleled list of mighty achievements 
which have marked our nation as the greatest con- 
structive power in the world’s history. 











HON. JAMES FRANCIS BURKE, 


THE COMMERCIAL WORLD’S GREATEST NEED. 
By the Rev. George Thomas Dowling, rector of the 
Brooklyn St. James Episcopal Church 
HAT is the greatest underlying need in the com- 
mercial world to-day? It is not simply wages. 
Men are having larger wages than they have ever had 
in the history of mankind. It is more sympathy. It 
is a greater willingness on the part of those in posi- 
tion and power to enter into real appreciation of the 
trials and anxieties of those whom they control. It 
is a greater willingness on the part of the employé to 
realize that his employer as well as he has sleepless 
nights, too, and thus, just as often as he can, to give 
him credit for at least trying, amid many perplexities 
of his own, to do his best. 


INFLUENCE OF KNIGHTS OF THE GRIP. 

By E. C. Simmons, president of the National Prosperity Association 
WOULD rather have the influence of the traveling 
salesmen of the United States to-day, to hasten 
the return of business activity, than any other in- 
fluence there is in the country, or than all of them 
combined. This is what I said weeks ago. I repeat 
it now, with the full achievement of the national 
prosperity movement in 





amassing of wealth, 
thinking solely of selfish 
enjoyment, utters the 
basest libel upon the 
American people. If we 
can only keep the suc- 
cessful man, the leader 
in business, in politics, 
or in any.of the activities 
of our great life, true to 
the sentiments of the 
heart of the average 
American, we should have 
less cause for alarm. The 
American people are full 
of zeal for good things; 
good ideals of their 
fathers are still cherished 
in their hearts; the spirit 
of liberty and the desire 
to maintain incorruptibil- 
ity of their institutions 
are just as conspicuous 
to-day, if the sense of 
the times is truly read, 
as they were in the days 








mind, and in so saying 
I do not by any means 
belittle the other agen- 
cies and methods which 
have contributed to the 
results. The traveling 
salesmen of the United 
States, in all lines of 
business, number about 
four hundred thousand. 
That is a tremendous 
influence. It is esti 
mated that each travel 
ing man talks, on ar 
average, to - five inet 
a day. Think what this 
means in publicity whe: 
directed by a commo: 
purpose. Who can talk 
more effectively than 
the traveling man? His 
tongue speaks from a 
mind trained to convince. 
Intellect, tact, good na 
ture, and diplomacy are 
qualities which the trav 








of ’76. Different periods 
give new duties and fur- 
nish new opportunities 
for patriotic 


Washington had his 


TAKING A DAY’S OUTING FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


PICNIC AT DAVID’S ISLAND, NEW YORK, IN 1858, OF EIGHT HUNDRED YOUNG WOMEN EMPLOYED IN A HOOP-SKIRT FACTORY did not 
endeavor. THE WOMEN WORE THE EXAGGERATED CRINOLINE THEN IN FASHION. 


September 4th, 1858, and copyrighted 


" Reproduced from Leslie's Weekly, 


eling man cultivates six 
days in a week.. It 
would be strange if he 
acquire the 
faculty of effective 
speech. 
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Thousands Camping Out in the Suburbs of New York 


TENT CITIES AT ROCKAWAY BEACH, PELHAM BAY, AND THE PALISADES, WHERE HOSTS OF NEW YORKERS SPEND THE HOT MONTHS IN COMFORT 






































TIME FOR MESS IN THE YOUNG MEN’S CAMP—BUGLER CALLING IN THE WASH-DAY OF THE LONE WOMEN AND CHILDREN ENJOYING LIFE IN 
TARDY ONES. 
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WOMEN FOLKS TAKING IT EASY AND THE MEN DOING THE 


A FAIR CAMPER-OUT TAKING A MORNING SPIN 
HOUSEHOLD WORK. 


A VACATION HOME AMID THE ROCKS, WHERE THERE IS 
IN HER CANOE. 


PLENTY OF FUN. 
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SUMMER TENT CITY AT ROCKAWAY BEACH—HERE A MULTITUDE OF NEW YORKERS ENJOY THE SIMPLE LIFE. 
Photographs by H. D. Blauvelt. 
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MAKING FLAX KITS--AN OCCUPATION THAT AFFORDS A 
LIVELIHOOD TO MANY WOMEN. 


NATIVES TRIPPING THE “DARK” FANTASTIC TOE IN FRONT OF 


A MAORI TEMPLE. 
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TYPICAL HOME OF THE MAORIS—-NO RACE SUICIDE 


IS FOUND THERE. 


WHERE NATURE HELPS THE WASHERWOMAN—A NATURAL 


IN NEW ZEALAND. 


HOT-WATER POOL 
































MAORI WOMAN IN ROYAL ATTIRE AND 
READY FOR THE HUNT. 


REMARKABLE NATURAL WONDER AT QUEENSTOWN—THE MOST FAMOUS at: in 
OF WATER IN THE WORLD. 


Photographs by courtesy of the Tourist Department of the New Zealand Government. 
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The Modern Troy—the World’s Great Collar City 


An Enthusiastic “ Troy Week,” Celebrating the People and Their Products 


By Samuel E. Hutton, Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Troy, N. Y. 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW ¢ 


HY SHOULD Troy have a home week under the 
auspices of its Chamber of Commerce? One 
reason is that Troy has many attractions. The city 
itself is cozily nestled at the head of navigation on 
the scenic banks of the ‘* Rhine of America.’’ From 
elevated parts of the city extensive panoramas of fas- 
cinating beauty may be observed. Every large city 
has some historical attraction, and to this Troy forms 
no exception. The city occupies part of the territory 
explored by Henry Hudson and patronized for years by 
the stern Dutchmen. The Mohawk River, in the vicin- 
ity, recalls the fierce warriors of the past and the ef- 
forts of missionaries to Christianize them. Oakwood 
Cemetery contains a seventy-five-foot monument to 
General John E. Wool, and the tombs of General 
George H. Thomas and General Joseph B. Carr. Edu- 

















THE ATTRACTIVE ILIUM BUILDING, HOME OF TROY’S CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE AND OF THE BOOSTER CLUB. 


‘ational, Federal, municipal, and industrial buildings 
form part of the artificial attractions of Troy. The 
world-famed Rensselaer Polytechnic, with its series 
of new halls overlooking the city; the Emma Willard 
School, the post-office, the city hall, the county court- 
house, the public library—these are only a few of the 
inducements to visit Troy. 

As the date for the opening of Troy week ap- 
proaches, it is interesting to note how Trojans are 
vieing with each other in preparation for the festivi- 
ties. If ‘‘ coming events cast their shadows before,’’ 
we may predict an unprecedented success. The 
Chamber of Commerce deserves all the praise for the 
earnest endeavors to arouse enthusiasm in the people 
of Troy. The result is that all Trojans have awakened 
to the fact that greater Troy must be dressed in new 


F 


THE WATER-FRONT OF LOWER TROY, SHOWING LARGE MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, 


garb, and many firms and societies are preparing to 
take part in the grand parade. The committee look- 
ing to the comfort and entertainment of visitors has 
been doing fine work. 

The great Tomhannock reservoir, an artificial 
body of water about the size of Saratoga Lake, is the 
most striking feature of the public works of Troy. 
The city also has a diverting dam in the Quackenkill 
that supplies water to a part of the city. The park 
system includes Prospect Park, Beman Park, Powers 
Park, Seminary Park, and Twelfth Street Park. 
Trojans hardly realize the wonderful changes and 
improvements, even in the last decade, in public 
buildings and places in this city. 

Troy ranks high among cities of its class in the 
number and elaborateness of its club buildings. The 
Troy Club is one of the finest in the State outside of 
the metropolis. The other clubs, which have build- 
ings, rank something like this: Pafraets Dael, Elks, 
Republican Club, East Side, Riverside, Masonic, 
Island Golf, Laureate Boat, Colonial of Watervliet, 
Troy Commercial Travelers’ Association, Troy Cam- 
era, and Troy Boys’ Club, besides the large number 
of various associations, fraternal organizations, and 
clubs without buildings of their own. Among the 
leading organizations are the Masonic bodies, Elks, 
Knights of Columbus, Foresters, Eagles, Odd Fellows, 
G. A. R., Veterans, United Workmen, Royal Arca- 
numites, Maccabees, Hibernians, Red Men, Knights 
of Honor, Sons of St. George, Good Templars, Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union, and religious and 
benevolent, medical and patriotic societies. 

Troy is exceptionally favored in the matter of 
places of amusement. The theatres are Rand’s, Proc- 
tor’s (vaudeville), and the Lyceum (vaudeville), and 
a handsome new theatre building near the centre of 
the shopping district is a project to be realized within 
a year. For the outdoor season an attractive popular 
summer pleasure resort has been modeled out of Rens- 
seiaer Park at an expenditure of more than $50,000. 

Troy’s banking institutions are numbered among 
the strongest in this part of the country. The first 
bank in Troy, the Farmers’ Bank, was incorporated 
1801. To-day Troy has six national banks, a savings 
bank, and two trust companies. As an index of the 
amount of money handled in business in Troy during 
a year, the last United States census shows that the 
total value of the products of the manufactories of 
the city amounts to $1,860,829, while the wage earn- 
ings in the collar and cuff industry alone are $4,167,- 
106, and the salaries to officials and clerks in the same 
industry amount to $31,542,400. In local stocks the 
market affords investments in companies largely capi- 
talized and managed by Trojans. At least three 
branch stock offices are conducted in the city by firms 
represented on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Trojan soldiers have caused Troy’s militia organ- 
izations to become famous. Major-General Joseph 
B. Carr was the great Troy national guardsman of 
his time. Colonel Isaac F. Handy, brevetted brigadier- 


general, was also prominent. To General James H. 
Lloyd, the only Troy militiaman who ever attained 
the active rank of brigadier-general, is due more 
credit than to any one else for the upbuilding not only 
of the local companies, but also of the entire third 
-brigade, the most efficient in the service. 

Troy has a population of about 80,000; within a 
one-mile radius there is a population of 130,000; and 
within fifteen miles’ 500,000. The city’s assessed 
property valuation is $55,000,000. At the head ot 
navigation on the Hudson River and the terminus ot 
the Erie and Champlain canals, it has unexcelled trans 
portation facilities. It is the terminal of the Bostor 
and Maine Railroad, and centre of the Delaware and 
Hudson and New York Central Lines, with a new union 
railroad station and subway costing $300,000. It is 























TROY'’S ORNATE AND COMMODIOUS CITY HALL 
Northern News Co. 


the converging point of four trolley systems covering 
eastern New York, and two more from western Mas- 
sachusetts are to begin construction shortly. 

Troy sends out in the course of a year 12,000,000 
dozens of collars and cuffs, to say nothing of 1,000,000 
dozens of shirts. The use of these products of Troy’s 
greatest industry extends to all parts of the world. 
The industry now gives employment to 19,000 wage- 
earners, and affords an annual pay-roll of $10,000,000. 
Thirty-two concerns are engaged in this industry in 
Troy. But Troy also provides the means for keeping 
collars and shirts clean, for the laundries of Troy have 
become famous. The largest step-ladder manufactory, 
the largest State millers of rye flour, the oldest whole- 
sale drug firm, established in 1797, are in Troy. 


(Continued on page 232.) 
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A LEADING BUSINESS THOROUGH®ARE IN TROY 
LOOKING NORTH. 


—RIVER STREET 


BUILDINGS OF IMPORTANCE IN TROY—-FAMOUS EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL (AT RIGHT), 


AND HANDSOME COURT-HOUSE (AT LEFT). 
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JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO. 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


Dealers in Paints, Oils, Glass and 
Dye Stuffs 


159-161-163-165-167 River Street 
TROY, N. Y. 


Dr. ISAAC THOMPSON’S 


WM. F. GURLEY, President 








CELEBRATED 
EYE WATER 


For All Complaints of the Eyes 


\ remedy of world wide reputation, in constant 
use since 1795. It has been sustained by its 


unrivalled merits. Price 25 cents per bottle. 
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EDGAR K. BETTS, Vice-Presice 


HENRY WHEELER, Cashier 


The Union National Bank 


OF TROY, N. Y. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits, $420,000.00 


PASS BOOKS for Special Deposits bear 
ing interest Interest credited twice each year 
(January and July), computed from the first day 
of every month on all sums deposited on or before 


the fifth day of that month 


Safe Deposit and 
Storage Vaults 


Strict attention given to the collection of drafts 
committed to our care, whic b upon payment, are 


aaieel for at reasonable rates 


56 Fourth Street 


(Next North of Post-office) 
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Established 1839 


J. M. Jones’ 
Sons 


ye 


STREET 
RAILWAY CAR 
BUILDERS 


te 


Watervliet, N. Y. 


(Formerly West Troy) 


United Traction Company’s Electric 
Cars Pass Our Works 








‘*Prithee fill me the glass, 
Till it laugh in my face, 
With ALE that is potent and mellow.” 


Kennedy & Murphy 


Brewing and 
Malting Co. 


Brewers of the 


Celebrated White Horse 
and Trojan Ale, Porter 
and Lager Beer 


On Draft in All First Class Hotels 
and Cafes 


Established in 1809 


Ferry Street and Sixth Avenue 
Troy, N. Y. 
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LIONTOLLAR | 





In style it is distinct, neat and comfortable. It com- 
bines two good features. It comes right together 
in front, yet there is sufficent space in 
which to tie your cravat. 

G Both sides of the BILLY style are 
right sides. The collar is reversible. 
That’s why it will give you 100 per 
cent extra wear. 




















with the “‘lock that locks.’’ See that 
top square point—it keeps your collar 
from spreading. It’s a patented “LION” 
feature. 


q Every “LION” fold collar is made |/ ‘ T° 











q The easy “‘tie sliding’’ space of every 
} “*LION ”’ fold collar means that you can 
ef, pull your tie through the collar with 
ber) perfect ease—no jerking or tearing. 


) ; 

@ 8 1 @ Every “LION” collar 
=ifommam |] is guaranteed 4-ply. 
saan Being ‘‘double shrunk” 
—they keep their exact marked size. 
Made in every latest shape. Sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. 





























United Shirt and Collar Co., 77“V"y. 












THE BEST FOR ALL “PARTIES” 








Delightful Recreation 
Resorts 


ALL SPORTS AND 
ATTRACTIONS 


Palatial Hotels and Moderate 
Priced Boarding-houses 


THROUGH PULLMANS AND CAFE CARS 


Lake George, Adirondack 
Mts., Lake Champlain, 
Au Sable Chasm, Sara- 
toga Springs, Coopers- 
town, Sharon Springs, 

etc., Cte. 


Copy of a 300-page Illustrated Guide to these 
rts sent on receipt of six cents postage 


A. A. HEARD 
G. P. A. Delaware & Hudson Co. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED 1857 


WHEN you want a 

PIANO, PIA- 
NOLA, PLAYER- 
PIANO, ORGAN, 
or anything in the 
Musical Line, patronize 


CLUETT & SONS 


LEADING DEALERS 





STORES IN 
TROY, ALBANY, SCHENECTADY, 
GLOVERSVILLE, PLATTSBURG, GLENS 


FALLS and SARATOGA, N. Y.; NO. ADAMS 
and PITTSFIELD, MASS., and BENNING- 
TON, VT. 














Photos bu Roce. 


THE ALBANY IRON AND STEEL WORKS, TROY, N. Y., DEVOTED EXCLI 


SIVELY TO MANUFACTURE OF THE KAIL JOINT ot 


MPANY'S PRODUCTS 
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The Woman Who Invented the Collar 


BS Nae: DETACHED collar, now worn by men the 

world round, was the invention of a clever and 
thrifty housewife in Troy a little more than three- 
quarters of a century ago. It sprang from sheer 


, and yet it was so simple an article of wear- 
] 


necessity 
and its application to usefulness seemed 
its first maker'never looked upon her 
vention, and it is doubtful if the 
ly makers of detachable collars ever thought 
g the idea. During the succeeding years, 
making of collars and their allied prod- 
ucts has become one of the chief industries of the city 
of Troy, in which it is almost exclusively centred, the 
incident of the invention of the collar had been almost 
entirely lost sight of, until it was recently brought to 
light in unearthing a family tradition. 

It is now authenticated beyond a doubt that Mrs. 
Hannah Lord Montague was the inventor of the de- 
tachadle linen collar. Hannah Lord was born in 
Canaan, Columbia County, December 14th, 1794, a 
daughter of William A. Lord, a Revolutionary officer, 
member of the State Legislature, and the author of 
‘* Lord’s Tactics,’’ used by the early State militia. 
She was married on August 14th, 1817, to Orlando 
Montague, and they took up their residence at 139 
Third Street, in Troy. Mr, Montague, as near as can 
be learned, -was engaged in making fine shoes for 
women. He was a large man, scrupulously particular 
in matters of dress even to the point of fastidious 
and in those days, before the invention of the 
sewing-machine and when there were no public laun 
dries, the making and washing and ironing of his 
shirts was no small item in the work of the house- 
hold. Not unlike many housewives of those days, 
Mrs. Montague was resourceful, and in casting about 
for devices to lighten her household duties, she hit 
upon the idea of a detached collar, which might be 
fastened to a neckband on her husband’s shirts, and 
washed and ironed separately. When the collar was 
soiled the shirt had to be washed, but by this device 
two or three collars might be used with one shirt. 

This was in 1827, and Miss Lord, a niece still re 
siding in Troy and a.member of the family in which 
the tradition of the invention of the collar has been 
preserved, recalls hearing Mrs. Montague laughingly 
recount, nearly a _ half-century later, the circum- 
stances of the making of the first collar. Acting 
upon the idea which had come to her, Mrs. Montague 
went to her patch-bag, selected a strip of white linen, 
which she cut and shaped to fit the neckband of her 
husband’s shirt, sewed it double, turned it inside out 
as a bag might be, and attached a narrow string of 
braid at either end to tie about the neck. This was 
the original ‘‘ string’’ collar. 

Mr. Montague was delighted with the idea and was 
proud of the new acquisition, which he displayed to 
his friends. Almost immediately requests came toé 
Mrs. Montague from friends and neighbors to make 
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THE FORERUNNER OF THE GREAT COLLAR FACTORIES-——IN THI 
HOUSE AT 139 THIRD STREET, TROY, MRS. HANNAH LORD 
MONTAGUE MADE THE FIRST DETACHABLE COLLAR 
IN THE DOORWAY STANDS ACHSAH DURISSETT, 
NOW OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD 
Roice 


separate collars for them, and, as afterward re 
lated, ‘‘ the available material in 
soon exhausted, and a vard of 
linen.’’ Mrs. Montague, being a woman of consider 
able executive ability, soon had two or three women 
seamstresses engaged in sewing the collars which she 
cut out. Mrs. Fannie B. Janes, a Mrs. 
Montague, living on Ferry Street Second 
and Third streets, washed and ironed the collars made 
under the direction of Mrs. Montague, and thus be- 
came the progenitor of the first ‘* Troy laundry,’ a 
name now familiar in nearly every city of the coun- 
try, and an independent industry in Troy, which was 
the direct result of the invention of 
collar. 

In 1829 Rev. Ebenezer Brown, a retired Methodist 
clergyman, who had settled in Troy and started a 
small dry-goods store at 285 River Street, quick to 
take advantage of the popularity of the hew separate 
collar, opened a small workshop in the rear of his 
store, where his wife and daughters and one or two 
other women cut out with scissors, stitched by hand, 
and washed and ironed the collars, which he disposed 
of by peddling. This was in reality the first collar 
shop. The demand for the separate collars extended 
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to other communities, and to meet it Orlando Mon- 


tague gave up the business he had followed, and in 
1834 formed a partnership with Austin Granger, 
under the firm name of Montague & Granger, and 


opened a shop for the manufacture of collars in a 
building in the rear of Jairus Dickérman’s marble 
yard, on the north side of Ferry Street, east of Third 
Street. The methods employed were of the most 
primitive. Miss Lord recalls that on a visit to Troy, 
as a little girl, she went with her uncle to his shop, 
and there saw a number of women cutting out collars 
from patterns laid on the white linen cloth stretched 
over a long table. She also saw other women ironing, 
in a peculiarly grooved frame, what were known as 
‘bishop’’ collars, the first the 
‘* string ’’ collar. 

The plan was then adopted of sending out the cut 
collars to the homes in the city and vicinity, where 
they were stitched by hand and turned, and frequently 
were laundered. This practice of sending out work 
to the homes is still followed by many Troy collar 
manufacturers, but the only part of the work now 
done in the home is the turning, as the parts are as- 
sembled and stitched by machinery at the factories. 
Even this will soon be a thing of the past, along with 
cutting by scissors and stitching by hand, for a ma- 
chine has been invented, and is in use, which turns 
the edges of the collar blanks before they are stitched 
together. Inventive genius has been summoned so 
successfully that some Troy manufacturers are em- 
ploying machinery to perform all of the twenty or 
more operations necessary to make a collar. 

Montague & Granger was the first firm to manu- 
facture the separate shirt bosom, a product used ex- 
tensively for years thereafter, and commonly known 
as the ‘‘ dickey.’’ From these small beginnings the 
collar industry steadily grew, though nothing like the 
present scale of the business was reached until the 
introduction of sewing machines and steam power, 
the latter recently replaced by electricity. The 
value of the output of collars from the Troy factories 
exceeds ten millions of dollars a year, and this rep- 
resents nearly ninety per cent. of all the collars made 
in the United States, while ninety-nine and four- 
tenths per cent. of all the collars worn in the country 
are made in New York State. 

The old house at 139 Third Street, where Mrs. 
Montague made the first detached collar, is still 
standing, and remains to-day very much as it was in 
1827. With its front line projecting out into the 
sidewalk nearly three feet from the line of adjoining 
buildings, it is one of the familiar old landmarks of 
Troy. After the death of her husband, Mrs. Mon- 
tague lived for a number of years with Mrs. Charles 
P. Hart, a twin daughter, in Troy, and then made her 
home with her son, the late George Montague, a 
prominent New York banker, at Saybrook, Conn., 
where she died, December Ist, 1878. 
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Modern Troy the Great Collar City. 


(Continued from page 230.) 


Troy manufactures annually enough horseshoes to 
shoe 12,000,000 horses. The Burden Iron Works 
gives employment to 2,000 workmen, whose annual 
wages amount to about $1,000,000. The best merchant 
iron, spikes, and rivets form a portion of the output. 
The Rail Joint Company produces the greatest ton- 
nage of any firm in the country. 

For the brewing of ‘‘ the cup that cheers,’’ Troy is 
known far and wide, every form of beverage, from 
real German beer to the home-brewed ale of ‘‘ Johnny 
Bull,’’ being manufactured in the nine breweries in 
this city. The annual output of valves in the city is 
$1,200,000 worth. The largest valve ever produced 
was made by the Ludlow Valve Company. Some 50,- 
000 Troy bells are ‘‘ ringing out the glad tidings’’ 
in many countries, including the largest school bell 
in the world, cast by the Meneely Bell Company and 
hung in the tower of the University of New York. 
In the stove industry Troy’s three concerns are to be 
numbered among the leading stove manufacturers in 
the United States. The J. M. Jones’s Sons car works 
is the oldest street-car manufacturing establishment 
in the United States. Troy has two large paper 
mills, while three paper-box plants supply the collar 
and shirt trade. There are a dozen foundries, half 
as many machine shops, two paint and color indus- 
tries, several leading knitting mills, electrical works, 
brush, oil-cloth, and carriage factories, and a host of 
other manufacturing establishments 

Troy is a pioneer in the building of steam railroads, 
and was the founder of the Troy and Greenbush, the 
Troy and Boston, the Rensselaer and Saratoga, and 
the Troy and Schenectady lines. From these early ef- 
forts were developed the great systems of the Boston 
and Maine, the Rutland, and the Delaware and Hudson. 

In electric transportation the city enjoys marked 
advantages, the United Traction Company giving a 
five- and ten-minute service with Albany, Rensselaer, 
Watervliet, Green Island, Cohoes, and Waterford; the 
Schenectady Railway Company running a twenty- 
minute and half-hour schedule from the Electric City; 
the Hudson Valley road giving a half-hour service to 
the thriving villages and picturesque country to the 
north, and the Troy and New England Company run- 
ning cars to the beautiful lakeland to the east when- 
ever the management thinks it pays to do so. 


As an educational centre Troy has gained a fame 
that is world-wide, the graduates of the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic performing not only the greatest engi- 
neering feats in America, but scoring many triumphs 
in foreign countries. Among its graduates are many 
natives of Japan, Cuba, Mexico, and South America, 
and other foreign countries, besides students from 
forty-two States and Territories. Some of the nota- 
ble engineering works designed or built by R. P. I. 
graduates are Brooklyn Bridge, Williamsburg Bridge, 
New York, longest suspension span; Ferris wheel; 
longest arch bridge span at Niagara Falls; steel float- 
ing dry-dock, United States navy; Louisville Bridge, 
Poughkeepsie Bridge, Baldwin locomotives, Chicago 
drainage canal, Trinity Building, New York; naval 

















MOST POWERFUL WATER-WHEEL EVER MADE. 


BUILT IN TROY IN 1838 BY HENRY BURDEN, THE FAMOUS HORSE- 
SHOE MANUFACTURER, THIS 1,200-HORSE-POWER, 60-FOOT-DI- 
. AMETER WHEEL SUPPLIED, UNTIL 1900, ALL THE MOTIVE 
POWER FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF MORE HORSE- 
SHOES AND HORSESHOE NAILS THAN ARE PRO- 
DUCED IN ANY OTHER PLANT.—Boice, 


vessels, work on Culebra Cut, Panama Canal; and 
150,000 miles of railroad. The standard of scholar- 
ship of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, main- 
tained ever since it was founded by Stephen Van 
Rensselaer in 1824, has not only placed it at the head 
of technical schools, but assures that every graduate 
is a qualified engineer. Of the 300 to 400 students 
who enter every year, not more than one in three com- 
pletes the course and earns a degree. Under the gift 
of $1,000,000 from Mrs. Russell Sage, schools of me- 
chanical and electrical engineering on the same lines 
as the present civil-engineering course are being es- 
tablished. Several new buildings are in course of 
erection to furnish laboratories and other equipments. 

The Emma Willard School, established in 1821 by 
Emma Willard, is an outgrowth of the pioneer school 
for the higher education of women founded in 1814 in 
Middlebury, Vt. The magnificent gift of $1,000,000 
received from Mrs. Russell Sage has enabled this 
school to begin the erection of a great women’s col- 
lege in the eastern part of the city, overlooking the 
valley of the Hudson. La Salle Institute, in charge 
of the Christian Brothers, enjoys an enviable posi- 
tion among our institutions of learning. It has re- 
ceived the highest honors from the regents of the 
University of New York. ‘Its graduates have won 
distinction in every walk of life. The graduates of 
La Salle are admitted without examinations to law 
and medical colleges and to the R. P. I. Students are 
required to take military drill, hence they receive mor- 
al, intellectual, and physical training. 

Other excellent ‘‘ prep’’ schoo]s are the Troy Acad- 
emy and Lansingburgh Academy. The Troy Business 
College affords a complete commercial training for 
hundreds of students from northern and eastern New 
York, Vermont, and westerr Massachusetts. The 
Episcopal schools are the Mary Warren Free Institute 
and St. Paul’s School. The Catholic parochial schools 
are St. Peter’s Academy, St. Joseph’s Academy, St. 
Patrick’s Academy, St. Augustine’s Free Institute, 
St. Mary’s, St. Michael’s, St. Lawrence’s, and St. 
Jean Baptiste schools. 

The public schools of Troy enjoy a State reputa- 
tion. Evenhigher standards will be shortlyset. The 
Troy highschool ranks highin the number of graduates 
who successfully complete college courses. Troy has 
another high school, a teacher’s training school, 25 
grammar, intermediate, and primary schools, 9 kinder- 
gartens, 4 asylum schools, and employs 276 teachers, 
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Plant of the 


Fuller & Warren 
Company 


Makers of the Famous 


Stewart 


Stoves :::: Ranges 


TROY, N. Y. Furnaces 


























THE RENSSELAER 


TROY, N. Y. 
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SULTAN COFFEE 


The Coffee That Always Satisfies 


ONE OF THE DELIGHTS 
OF COFFEE DRINKING 


When you drink Sultan Coffee for the 
first time its rich, smooth flavor will so com- 
mend itself that no other will again please 
you. Put up in one, two, and five pound 
sealed packages, 35 cents per pound. 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT . : 
Fireproof and Modern in Every Respect. 
JAMES E. MOLLOY & CO. European Plan, $1.00 and Upwards. 
COFFEE ROASTERS JOHN McGLYNN, H. A. MeGRANE, 
TROY, N. Y. THE LUDLOW VALVE MANUFACTURING CO. TROY, N. Y. Proprietors ; 


LARGEST MAN''FA°TURERS IN _ THE WORLD OF STRA'GHTWAY VALVES AND FIRE HYDRANTS. 



































WEST SIDE FOUNDRY CO. 


GENERAL FOUNDERS 


TROY, N. Y. 
8) Ty Was BESS 
Naa Manufacturers of high-grade, soft, light bench castings and 
DE Ou s —- : heavy machinery castings. Fully equipped departments for nickel- 


ling and japanning. Inquiries solicited. Deliveries prompt. 


WEST SIDE STRUCTURAL CO. 


*~% qyrer eat : - TROY, N. Y. 


Designers, Manufacturers and Erecters 
of Every Variety of Structural and 
Ornamental Iron and Steel Work 





» 


MACKINEREEHORK ATER HE AVO Pane ot a ‘a 
= THe 


Let 
; 
ad Beams, channels, angles and other structural shapes constantly 
on hand for immediate delivery. We have special facilities for fur- 
nishing and erecting every variety of ornamental iron work for build- 
ing construction (wrought and cast), such as stair work, railings, 











WORKS: Third Avenue and 26th Street, Watervliet, N. Y. grilles, gates, fences, balconies, etc. Your inquiries are solicited. 


J. D. SPICER & CO. 


TROY, N. Y. 








Stop Your Pain in One | | Educate for Business 


IN THE 


Ni h Don’t suffer torture of sleepless 
q nights and agonizing days of pain 
resulting from congestion or inflammation such 
as Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Pleurisy, Pneu- 
monia, Bronchitis, Sprains, Bruises, Lumbago, 
Tonsilitis, Swellings, Stiff Joints, Coughs, 
Colds, etc., when 





Cm 
FUSES, Fil LELE 


Established 1858. Incorporated 1874. Registered 1898 


Pneumatica 
“The Magic Poultice” MR iG 
An institution that has for the past 50 years 


will give instant relief. Thousands of boxes been perfecting its system of training for busi- 
ness. Before you enter any other school, we in- 
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being mailed daily. Full size package only 
































25 vite you to investigate the merits of our school. - Lite 
combs. Our employment bareau successfully places Copyright, 1907, Judge Co. 
PNEUMATICA CHEMICAL COMPANY | | fournStreet, Try NY a ho LUM B E R 
Troy, N. Y. WARREN & ADERHOLD, Principals. | pinsuce pent, Judge Co., 225 Frith ave., New York 
ee 9° TROY, 
: The Old Store” 'x‘v. 
a Q Great Prosperity Number e 
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Troy: Ancient and Modern 


The Output of Great Men and Women at the Head of the Navigable Hudson 


misty 
and 


past, half 


[X THE 
largely 


slightly his 
torical, 


there 


eastern 


traditional, abode in 
Asia a powel 
ful people 


known as 





the Trojans. It is evi 

dent trom extensive 

™~ excavations, as well 
\ as from Homer’s wor 

derful works and in- 

numerable other au- 


thorities, that the 
Trojans towered tri- 
umphantly in the civ- 
ilization of their 
times, and in culture, 
the arts, warfare 
reflected a grandeur 
rarely equaled in the 
annals of antiquity. 
They formed the fore- 
most topic of 
and philosophers, and 
the stories of their 
prowess were sources 
of inspiration to 
scholars and _ scribes 
long after they had 
ceased to be factors in the forward march of humanity. 
A mighty city called Troy was their capital and 
stronghold, and in contemporaneous renown it occu- 
pied a position analogous to Rome in later centuries. 
In all the intervening ages legends of this marvelous 
city, with its dominant characters and aggressive 
citizenship, have been told and retold, and are inter 
woven indestructibly in cosmopolitan literature. Its 
nomenclature was imperishable, and it has formed a 
rich legacy to following generations down to the pres- 
ent day. Other centres of population in the time of 
Troy are for the most part ingulfed in oblivion; but 
a great people cannot be extinguished from the minds 
of men. Further knowledge of Troy remains for the 
excavator rather than for the historian to divulge, 
but it will continue to be one of the luminous alti- 
tudes of the prehistoric period between chronological 
times and the disputed dawn of the race. 

Incomparably the most noted namesake of this 
great antiquarian metropolis is the city of Troy, at 
the head of the navigable Hudson. The ancient city, 
albeit buried for thousands of years, has had a marked 
psychological and nomenclatural influence over the 
modern one, with its Mt. Ida, its Ilium Building, its 
thousands of entrancing Helens, and other evidences 
of emulation. Contemporaneous Troy has more celeb- 
rity, and at one time or another has been the home 
of more celebrities, than any other city of similar 
size in the Union. As Troy is to have a week cele- 
bration on an elaborate scale, September 6th-9th, 
involving a review of its dignitaries and achievements, 
it is a fitting time to pay the tribute of remembrance 
to some of its more eminent sons and graduates. 

It would be incongruous, however, to write of 
Troy and Trojans without making reference to its 
looming linen industry—the manufacture of collars, 
cuffs, and shirts. Every haberdasher in the United 
States knows Troy as the ‘‘Collar City,*’ and 
**Collardom ’’ long has also been a familiar and con- 
genial nickname. Enchanting biographies could be 
written of the magnates of collar-making—of the 
Cluetts, the Ides, the Earls, the Coons, the Pines, the 
Holmeses, the Houses, and the Corlisses—men of 
humble origin for the most part, who became 
affluent and leaders in their calling by the per- 


and 


poe ts 














JOHN JOHNSON, 


Editor of the Troy Press. 


By John Johnson 


financial risk, assisted by his honored fellow towns 
man, John F. Wit aiso an 
was Ericsson’s experimental Monito) 
the decisive battle of the Civil War won at 
Hampton Roads by the destruction of the Merrimac. 
High authorities contend that this timely victory pre 


slow, iron manufacturer, 
constructed and 


naval 


vented contemplated European intervention in favor 
of the Confederacy. General John E. Wool, in com- 
mand at Fortress Monroe, promptly telegraphed to 


Mr. Griswold, ‘‘ Honor to whom honor is due; the 
Monitor has saved everything inside and outside the 
fort.’’ A sequence of the popularity he acquired 


through the Monitor’s success was his nomination for 
Governor against John T. Hoffman in 1868. 
porters always contended that he 
counted out by Tammany frauds. 
Two Trojans became United States Senators and 
two Governors of this majestic 
commonwealth. William L. 
Marcy, once a practicing law- 
yer in this city, was both Gov 
ernor and Senator, and one of 
the most eminent Democratic 
statesmen of ante-bellum days. 
Edward Murphy, Jr., was 
long the mayor and a veritable 
Priam in the politics of the 
city. Gradually his power 
widened until he became chair- 
man of the Democratic State 
committee and a powerful po- 
litical, leader many notable 
victories having been 
under his guidance. Finally, 
he was elected to the Senate, 


His sup 


was electe d, but 

















GEORGE TIBBITS, won 


One of a well-known 
family who did much 
to build up Troy 


where it became his good 
fortune to render Troy the 
most vital legislative service in its history. The 


original Wilson bill slashed duties on collars and cuffs 
to an extent which would have been destructive to 
the city’s colossal industry, and necessitated loss of 
employment or a terrible cut in wages to myriads of 
women workers. If a Republican Senator, even from 
Troy, had been in his seat, he could have done nothing 
to avert the threatened disaster. But through Mr. 
Murphy’s tact, co-operation, and unusual influence 
with his Democratic colleagues, 
no material reduction was made. 
Too much cannot well be said 
of the unfaltering loyalty, the 
public-spiritedness, the brave 
disregard of bitter calumny, 
and great party pressure which 
he manifested on that memora- 
ble occasion. Mr. Murphy has 
retired from active pursuits 
and politics, although he acts 
frequently in an advisory ca- 
pacity. He is by odds Troy’s 
richest citizen, generous to a 
fault, and no reader who knows 
him will accuse us of flattery 
in saying that he has a mag- 
netic personality and is one 
of the handsomest men in the 
State. 

Frank S. Black came to Troy from Maine, a bright 
but penniless young man, and studied for the law. 
For several 'years it was a hard, slow fight. Then, 
with meteor-like celerity, he became a leader at the 

















GENERAL J. B. CARR, 
Formerly secretary 
of state. 


bar and in polities, congressman, and Governor. His 
memorable address in the Re public an national con- 
vention, placing Mr. Roosevelt in nomination for the 


presidency, and his 
New Hampshire, 
istic, 


brilliant but bitter speech in 
arraigning the President’s paternal- 
anti-corporate, and anti-prosperity policies, 
notably illustrate his range and power as an orator. 
His political friends believe that he is yet destined 
to adorn the Senate 
at Washington. 
Major-General Johr E. Wool, 
1812, the 
was a 


chamber 





a hero in three wars 
Mexican, and Civil 
Trojan, and the tallest private 
shaft in the world carved from 
a single stone marks his burial 
place. 

General George H. Thomas 
became a resident of Troy, but 
his arduous military 
made his absence 


service 
from home 
compulsory and almost contin- 
uous. He married Miss Frances 
Kellogg, of this city, and his 
bones are now bleaching be- 
neath a heavy and handsome 
granite memorial in the soil of 
Oakwood. Southern authori- 
ties contend stubbornly that this proud and noble Vir- 
ginian would have been a Confederate commander but 
for the potent influence of his Trojan Delilah. A 
recent critical editorial in the Brooklyn Eagle de- 
clared that George H. Thomas was the ablest general 
in the Union army. 

Among the great women of the world the name of 
Emma Willard stands forth with enduring majesty. 
To that noble soul do the cultured women of America 
owe the educational emancipation of their sex. 
The other higher institutions of learning for women, 
as well as the prosperous and expanding school in 
Troy which she founded in 1821, are the result of 
her splendid achievements. 

John Pierpont, whose grandson and namesake to- 
day ranks as the greatest financier the world has pro- 
duced, was a Unitarian pastor in Troy. In the Civil 
War he manifested anew the old Trojan spirit, join- 
ing a regiment as its chaplain at the age of seventy- 
six. Hewas an author, thinker, preacher, and poet 
of power and culture. 

WiHiam Sleicher, Jr., is an art critic and buyer of 
international repute, and his beautiful home in Troy 
is enriched with a superb collection of paintings worth 
a quarter million dollars. Mr. Sleicher’s career is 
typical of the true American spirit. Beginning as an 
apprentice in a foundry, he developed quickly into a 
skilled moulder, and advanced with remarkable rapid- 
ity until he became an ironmaster and the consequent 
possessor of a large fortune. 

John M. Francis, founder of the Troy Times, 
achieved great success in journalism, and had a dis- 
tinguished diplomatic career. He became minister to 
Greece and ambassador to Austria. Noteworthily, 
his son, Charles §., not only succeeded him in the 
ownership of the Times, but also to both of the diplo- 
matic offices named. 

In the strenuous arena of pugilism Troy boasted of 
three stars of the first magnitude—John Morrissey, 
John C. Heenan, and Paddy Ryan. Mr. Morrissey 
founded the gorgeous Saratoga Club-house, the most 
famous gambling establishment in America, and was 

the head and front of the Saratoga Racing 














KEV. P. HAVERMANS, 


Who established a num 
ber of Catholic phi- 
lanthropies in Troy. 





sistent illustration of those sturdy virtues which 
spell success for young men in this land of 
opportunity. 

Russell Sage, the greatest financier of mod- 
ern times, the only man 
who incessantly and vic- 
toriously fought the big 
battles of Wall Street for 
more than a_ generation, 
first gained distinction in 
the mercantile life of Troy. 
His name became not only 
a household word through- 
out the United States, but 
was familiar to all the 
leading European and Ori- 
ental bourses. Interested 
heavily in forty railroads, 
he left their operation to 
others. Stocks and bonds 
were his specialty. Mr. 
Sage accumulated a gigan- 

















STEPHEN WARREN, 
One of the founders 
of Troy’s pros- 


perity. : 
tic fortune, but partook 
personally of few of its 
benefits. The fruit of his genius as an accu- 


mulator is distributed by that veritable Lady 
Bountiful, Mrs. Russell Sage, who has given 








Association in its palmiest days. He was a 
friend of the Vanderbilts, Belmonts, and other 
multi-millionaires, and was elected to Congress 
from a metropolitan district. An honest gam- 
bler, he never sought a poor man’s money. 

The list of distinguished Trojans could be ex- 
tended indefinitely. We 
may mention General 
Joseph B. Carr, a valiant 





soldier and _ repeatedly 
secretary of state; J. 
Edward Simmons, now 


one of the leading finan- 
ciers of the metropolis; 
the iron magnates and 
multi-millionaires, I. 
Townsend and the late 
James A. Burden, leaders 
of society in the exclusive 
circles of New York and 
Newport; the dry-goods 
king, William H. Frear; 
P. P. Stewart, of stove- 
making fame; W.S. Earl, 
who built the finest crem- 
atory in the world, costing, with improvements, 
$400,000; old and opulent families, like the War- 














WILLIAM B. TIBBITS, 
A prominent Civil War 
veteran, and a lead- 
ing citizen. 








more than two millions to Troy alone for edu- 
cational and other objects. She, too, was a 
Trojan, the friend and pupil of Emma Willard. 

A Trojan name of large patriotic and po- 
litical significance is that of John A. Griswold, 
manufacturer, mayor, and congressman. Only 
through his indefatigable efforts and heavy 


SENGERS—THOSE ON BOARD WERE 


A FAMOUS OLD-TIME BALLOON ASCENSION. 


PROP. ALLEN’S BIG BALLOON MAKING READY AT TROY, N. Y., ON JULY 47TH, 1871, 
FOR ITS LONG FLIGHT TO GREENFIELD, SARATOGA COUNTY, WITH SIX PAS- 
PROF. ALLEN, WIFE AND DAUGHTER; 


PROF. J. H. APPLETON, OF BROWN UNIVERSITY ; J. C. LAUGHTON, 
OF THE BOSTON “ HERALD,” AND JOHN A. SLEICHER, 


CITY EDITOR OF THE TROY “ PRESS.” 


rens, the Tibbitses, and the Tillinghasts, with 
theic large landed estates; and Superintendent 
Cornelius V. Collins, who is winning laurels in 
state-prison management. Other names come 
crowding upon our consciousness; but we have 
given enough to establish that in illustrious sons 
and daughtehs Troy eclipses signally any other 
city of less than thrice its size in America. 
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Some of the Leading Figures in Troy’s Newspaper World 

































































CHARLES 8. FRANCIS, FRANCIS W. JOSLIN, MICHAEL F. COLLINS, H. O'R. TUCKER, COLONEL ARTHUR MAC ARTHUR, 
Publisher of the Troy Times, and Editor of the Troy Editor and proprietor of the Publisher of the Troy Press Publisher of the Troy 
American ambassador to Aus- Record Troy Obs Shroder Northern Budget. 
tria-Hungary Stanley. L mar Lloyd 
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se Brewers 
‘| Roy's Best BEER WILLIAM. PREAR 

































ROBERT A. PATCHKE, 
a: ping outs wv of the German 
kly, the Troy F'rete known as the “ dry-goods 

“Py Van Arnam. king.’’— Towne. 


Absolutely the Finest Beer in America 





Merchant and capitalist, widely 








We ship everywhere. No distance too great. 
Order direct and get brewery’s own bottling. 








GOLD COIN STOVES AND RANGES 























WILLIAM F. GURLEY, 
Senior member of the firm of W. & 
L. E. Gurley, and president of 
the Union National 
Bank 


EDGAR kK. BETTS, 
Chairman of Troy week committee, 
vice-president of Union National 
Bank, and member of firm 
of Earl & Wilson 











From our Factory in Troy to Your Home 


We Give a Whole Year’s Trial 
And Save You from $5.00 to $25.00 on a Stove 
MONEY REFUNDED WITHIN A YEAR IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 





Every stove made in our own factory and sold to the user at 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Send for Large Free Catalogue or Call at Factory 


THE GOLD COIN STOVE CoO. 


























ESEK BUSSEY, JR., 29 Oakwood Avenue Troy, N. Y. CHESTER BASCOM, 
Treasurer and ge ne ral manager BUSSEY’S FOUNDRY President of the ¥ edder 
of or Gold Coin Stove Pattern Cx 
Co Lloyd. Boice. 




































































HENRY WHEELER, FREDERIC A. STOLL, SAMUEL E. HUTTON, JAMES H. CALDWELL, CORNELIUS F. BURNS, 
Cashier of the Union National Treasurer of the Secretary of the Troy Treasurer of the Troy week com- President of the Troy 
Bank, and treasurer of the Stoll Brew- : Chamber of Com- mittee, president of the Troy Trust Chamber of Com- 
Troy Chamber of Commerce. ing Co. merce. Co., and vice-president of the merce. 

Lloyd. Ludlow Valve Co.— Lloyd 


MEN PROMINENT IN THE BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL. LIFE OF TROY. 
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PLANT OF THE UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO. 
MEN AND WOMEN ARE 


MORE THAN 2,500 


EMPLOYED UNDER ONE ROOF 




















‘THE STOLL BREWERY. THE OLDEST, LARGEST, AND LEADING 
BREWERY IN TROY. ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. ITS 
CELEBRATED “ REAL GERMAN BEER” HAS A HIGH 


REPUTATION AND IS NOTED FOR ITS PURITY. 

















FACTORY OF BASCOM & CO.’S VEDDER PATTERN WORKS, 
N. Y. OLDEST PATTERN PLANT IN THE 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


TROY, 
UNITED STATES. 

















800 STEAM-POWER MACHINES IN ONE ROOM, SEWING 
LION COLLARS. 


Relieves Nervous Disorders 
HorseForpDs Acip PHOSPHATE. 


An ideal nerve tonic in all forms of nervous dis- 
eases. Perfects digestion and restores the appetite. 


REAT BEAR SPRING 
has made it famous.’”’ 


WATER. 


For home 


‘Its purity 
and office. 


The Troy Business College 


Affords a complete commercial training for hun- 
dreds of students from northern and eastern New 
York, Vermont, and western Massachusetts. It has 
been established fifty years and enjoys a national 
reputation. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


Why Hotels Lose Money. 


5° | Resa Y, with the extraordinary demands of the 
public 


and the enormous waste in hotels, 

profits depend on having such accurate methods and 
we oi goon ned supervision that the fullest possible 
alue n t be earned out of eve ry cent inve sted,’’ 


us 
remarked a practical hotel man 
past fiftes Broad 
‘Several instances have 


who has spent the 
Continuing, he 
been brought to.the 
hotel fratert ity where our large 


said, 
atten- 
hostelries 


n years on way. 


tion of the 


have suffered, through robbery by employés, the loss 
of many thousands of dollars within the past few 
years. A prominent hotel man of Chicago a few 
nonths ago told me that his actual loss by leakage 


and theft would approximate sixty thousand dollars 
in five years. The day has come when the hotel man 
must operate his plant on the strict business princip\ 
adhered to by his commercial brother. You have got 
to know where your profits are made and your 
occur; you have got to know the reason why in each 
instance. Otherwise you are building up your busi 
ness on guesswork. You cannot watch every point 
in the operation of your hotel yourself. Your records 
must be sufficiently systematic and dependable to 
prevent automatically losses by waste, negligence, or 
theft. Unless you keep statistics on which to base 
important decisions and construct sound policies, you 
are working in the dark.’ 

There is no doubt that the ability of the manage- 
ment is of first importance in operating a hotel, but 
a strong manager cannot do his best work if he de- 
pends solely upon his personal observations for his 
facts, or is hampered by methods so bound up in red 
tape that they defeat their own ends. What a satis- 
faction it would be for the proprietor of a hotel to 
know the exact figures of where every department 
stood; to know daily the exact quantities of supplies 
and their values that should be on the shelves of his 
distributing departments; to know that he is getting 


losses 


every penny from all the money-producing depart- 
ments in his house, and be able to prove all this at a 
glance. 


This is the day when the hotel proprietor must 





COLLAR FACTORY OF 


N. ¥. VISIT IT DURING 


WILLIAM BARKER CO., 


TROY (WATERVLIET), 


TROY WEEK. 


overcome the difficulties experienced in his house be- 
cause of incomplete records, improper filing, doctored 
accounts, and slipshod audit. Responsibility must be 
placed, accuracy must be compelled, and co-operation 
and economy must be created. He must demand of 
his employés proper attention to his guests and re- 
duce his departments to the simplest and clearest 
form of modern record keeping. 

I have seen a great deal of guessing at facts in- 
stead of actual record keeping, with lack of definite 
department division, with corresponding lack of au- 
thority and responsibility. Again, I have been ham- 
pered by the dependence on some one individual ina 
department, whose elimination meant absolute loss 
of important facts connected with the business, be- 
cause of crude accounting and inaccurate records that 
tend to overstocking, shortages, wastes, leaks, mis- 
laying, and petty thefts. There is no business that 
has been so neglected from an accountant’s standpoint 
as that of hotels. There is no business that by theft 
and graft suffers to the extent of hotels. With all 
these conditions confronting the managers and pro- 
prietors who wish to be up to date, I look to see the 
business born again under a new régime, with all the 
modern methods now at their command and in use by 
substantial business houses. EK. L. ASHBAUGH. 


Book Received. 


From the Anti-Saloon League of America, Colum- 
bus, O.: 


“The Anti-Saloon League Year Book.”” An encyclopedia of facts 
and figures dealing with the liquor traffic and temperance reform. 
Compiled by Ernest Hurst Cherrington. Price, $.60. 


Soft White Hands 


Ij OnE NIGHT BY THE Use oF CuTicURA SOAP AND 
CuTICURA OINTMENT. 

Soak the hands on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely 
with Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, and 
purest and sweetest of emollients. Wear old gloves 
or bandage lightly in old soft cotton or linen. For 
preserving, purifying, and beautifying the hands, for 
removing redness, roughness, and irritations, for 
rashes and eczemas, with shapeless nails and painful 
finger ends, this treatment works wonders. 
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STOVES 
CARPETS 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERIES 
CHINA and CUT GLASS 


R. C. REYNOLDS 
TROY ALBANY 



















lie JOHN S. TILLEY 


ne, Watervliet, N. Y. 
+ Laclders and Step ater 
\ siehines radiate Jacks for In- 


| terior Staging 

“—\\\_ Swing Stagings Ladder Hooks 
Ladder Brackets Flag Poles 
Window Brackets Trestles, etc. 















22.24 & 26 RIVER ST. “0 177 BROADWAY. 
TROY.N.Y. “ NEWYORK, 
Manufacture Superior 


_-sCHURCHLCHIME SCHOOL 8 OTHER 


‘BELLS. 


























HOME TELEPHONE 








In Your Residence 
$2 PER MONTH 


Commercial Union Telephone Co. 
53 THIRD STREET TROY, N. Y. 








THE “GLOBE” VENTILATOR 


Simple 
Stormproot 
Symmetrical 
Satistactory 


Manufactured by 
GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 
TROY, N. Y. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


[NOTICE. —Subscriber 
the home office, 225 Fifth A 
full subscription rate 
num, or $2.50 for 


to LESLIE’S WEEKLY at 
venue, New York, at the 
. namely, five dollars per an- 
x months, are placed on what 1s 
referred List 


known as  Jasper's Pre entitling them 
to the ear lelivery of their papers and to answers 
n this column to inquiries on finan ial question 
having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in emergencie 
to answer by mail or telegraph Preferred sub- 
scribers must remit directly to the office of Judge 
Company, in New Yor and not through any sub 
scription agency No additional charge is made for 
answering questions, and all communications ar 
treated confidentially A two-cent postage stamp 
should always be inclosed, as sometimes a personal 
reply is necessary All inquiries should be addre i 
to Financial Editor, LesLin’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York Mining inquiries should be ad 
dressed to Editor Mining Department, LESLIE 
WEEKLY. | 

HE LEAVEN of righteousness and 


fair play is working everywhere. 
In Georgia it has wrought a revolution 
by setting Hoke Smith in the back- 
ground, and bringing to the front in his 
place as Governor a man who distinctly 
declares his purpose to be to give the 
railroads, the industries, and everybody 
fair play. I learn through a reliable in- 


formant that the commercial travelers 
are doing splendid missionary work 
against the railroad-smashers. They 
are the real evangels of prosperity. 


They know when business is goud and 
when it is bad, and why it is bad. They 
had a great deal to do with the defeat of 
Hoke Smith in Georgia, and they are do- 
ing good work in Oklahoma, where the 
people have been carried off their feet 
by a wave of radicalism that threatens 
to do great injury to the new and prom- 
ising State. In Texas, one of the great- 
est States of the Union, where the muck- 
rakers have had full sway too long, they, 
the commercial travelers, are busy. 

The people are beginning to learn that 
it is to their interest to help and not to 
hinder prosperity, to invite and not to 
repel capital, to build up and not to de- 
stroy railroads. They are beginning to 
understand that the good of one is the 
good of all, and that as a people we are 
more prosperous than those of any other 
nation in the world, and that this pros- 
perity came to us at the very time when 
muck-rakers were denouncing the cap- 
tains of industry, were abusing the 
financiers of Wall Street, and assailing 
banking interests everywhere. If all 
these had been as bad as represented, 
the people would have found it out with- 
out the help of the muck-rakers. The 
people know when they are impover- 
ished, oppressed, and betrayed. They 
have suffered more since the muck-rakers 
have had their way than they ever suf- 
fered before, and they are turning away 
from their false advisers and once more 
clasping hands with the great interests 
upon which the development of this 
country must depend. 

Capital is as necessary to labor as 
labor is to capital. The factory is as 
necessary to the farmer as the farmer 
to the factory. The farmer produces 
what the workmen in the factory con- 
sume. When the factory closes, the 
farmer loses his best customers. Why 
cannot the people think these problems 
out for themselves, and not be led by the 
glittering sophistries of selfish dema- 
gogues with personal and political am- 
bitions to gratify? All honor to the 


Remains the Same. 


WELL Brewep Postum ALways PaA.a- 
TABLE. 

The flavor of Postum, when boiled ac- 
cording to directions, is always the same 
—mild, distinctive, and palatable. It 
contains no harmful substance like caf- 
feine, the drug in coffee, and hence may 
be used with benefit at all times. 

‘* Believing that coffee was the cause 
of my torpid liver, sick headache, and 
misery in many ways,’’ writes an In- 
diana lady, ‘‘ I quit and bought a pack- 
age of Postum about a year ago. 

‘* My husband and I have been so well 
pleased that we have continued to drink 
Postum ever since. We like the taste of 
Postum better than coffee, as it has al- 
ways the same pleasant flavor, while 
coffee changes its taste with about every 
new combination or blend. 

‘*Since using Postum I have had no 
more attacks of gall colic, the heaviness 
has left my chest, and the old, common, 
every-day headache is a thing unknown.”’ 
‘*There’s a Reason.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,’’ in packages. 


Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


National Prosperity Association of St. 
Louis, which, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. E. C. Simmons, is spreading the 
gospel of sunshine and preaching the 
hope of prosperity through tens of thou- 
sands of voices everywhere! Let us all 
join in the chorus and make the country 
ring with happy hallelujahs! 

The strain on credit caused by the re- 
markable tightness in money last year 
and during the early part of this year 
has not fully disclosed all its injurious 
results. The unexpected failure of one 
of the greatest flour-milling concerns in 
the world, the Pillsbury-Washburn Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, recently, with 
liabilities of about $15,000,000, was due 
not to the inability of this firm to make 
money, but because of its inability to 
obtain the necessary funds to carry on 
its business. It had largely utilized its 
working capital for enlargement and im- 
provements during the era of wonderful 
prosperity and expansion from which we 
have just emerged, and when the busi- 
ness depression with a tight money mar- 
ket followed, the great corporation found 
itself in need of funds to buy its sup- 
plies of wheat for the coming year. 
With its credit over-extended, the bank- 
ers demurred to increasing their loans, 
and the company found it impossible to 
borrow the great amount it needed at 
this time of the year, estimated at over 


$20,000,000, to fill its more than one 
hundred elevators with wheat. Farmers 


require cash payment for their crops. 
The result of this complication will, no 
doubt, be an assessment on the share- 
holders. 

Those who have been abusing the 
great industrial corporations, and seek- 
ing to bust the trusts because of the 
great amount of money they were mak- 
ing, have before them, in the experience 
of the Pillsbury-Washburn Company, a 
fair example of the uncertainties of 
business and the risks that the pro- 
moters of great industrial enterprises 
must take. Great risks justify great 
profits, for they may involve great 
losses. The farmers, whom the flour | 
mills so liberally patronize, have also 
an opportunity to learn the lesson that 
the interests of the producer are inter- 
woven with those of the manufacturer, 
just as capital and labor must to a de- 
gree be dependent upon each other in the 
harmonious working of economic prin- 
ciples. How many more railroads, how | 
many more industrial enterprises must | 
be financed and helped over their diffi- | 
culties, time alone will disclose; but 
there are abundant evidences that the 
business depression through which we 
are passing is still casting its baleful 
shadow over the land. Those who be- 
lieve that Wall Street is simply dis- 
counting the future by its effort to in- | 
spire a rampant bull market may have 
their eyes suddenly opened—perhaps 
sooner than they anticipate. | 


R., New York: 1. The advance in the market has 
been largely in certain railways and a few indus- 
trials. It has been noticeable among the dividend- 
payers. 2. American Ice has not had a very great 
advance, and if the recent published report regard- 
ing its earnings was correct, it is selling at an at- 
tractive figure. 

R. J., New York : One with so small a surplus and 
income should keep out of stock speculations. To 
take chances without knowledge of what the result 
may be would be very risky. You would be wiser 
to invest your surplus in some first-class mortgage, 
bond, or security, and be content with the assurance 
that there would be no default in the payment of 
either interest or principal. 

M., Pittsfield, Mass.: 1. The hot summer has been 
to its advantage, but not in as great a degree as 
might have been expected, for all business interests 
have suffered from the depression. Compared with 
the high price of a year ago, it looks like a specula- 
tive purchase. 2. American Malt pref., with a 
promise of the payment of the long-deferred divi- | 
dends, is showing great strength. The common 
ought to be sympathetically helped. 3. The Mar- 
coni Wireless has no monopoly, but has the advan- | 
tage of certain exclusive steamship contracts that 
may some day be remunerative. The capital looks 
excessive, | 

Long Island : The semi-official statement that divi- | 
dends, probably at the rate of 5 per cent., are about | 
to be declared on American Malt pref. signifies that | 
dividends on the old pref. stock of the American | 
Malting Co. must first be paid, as the American | 
Malt Corporation is only a holding company, and 
dividends on its shares must be declared from divi- | 
dends paid on its holdings of the parent company. 
The shares of the latter are no longer traded in on | 
the exchanges, but intrinsically have a value, and | 
will no doubt be acquired by the new corporation | 
either by purchase or by legal proceedings. The 
price must be a matter of agreement between the | 


parties concerned. 

P., Murphysboro, Il: 1. I do not advise the pur- 
chase of the stock of the Mexican Plantation Assn. | 
as an investment. 2. The most marvelous stories | 
were told about the profits of rubber culture in Mex- 
ico, and a number of highly capitalized concerns to 
grow it were exploited a few years ago, and the pub- 
lic still has the stock, while promises in many in- 
Stances have not been kept. The promoters of one 
of the enterprises in Boston was prosecuted and 
properly punished for fraud. ‘* Distance lends en- 
chantment to the view,”’ and the fact that some en- 
terprise is in a distant country often seems to com- 
mend it to investors. The careful man puts his 
money into enterprises located as near home as 
possible. 

C. W., Boston: 1. Beyond all question the great- 
est element of safety lies in the purchase of bonds, 


and especially of government, municipal, and mort- 
gage bonds. The bonds of the city of New York 
yield about 4 per vent., but excellent city bonds, in 
denomination of from $500 to $1,000, can be bought, 
yielding from 4% to 6 per cent. The William R 
Compton Company, which can be addressed at 
*L36 Merchants-Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo.,”’ 
offers a number of what are known as “ tax bonds,’’ 
and will send you their booklets if you will write 
them to the address I have just given. Some of 
these bonds are of the highest class and are well 
worth considering 


C. O,, Indianapolis: 1. American Malt Corporation 


has $9,000,000 preferred and $6,000,000 common 
with a funded debt of $3,000,000. The preferred 
tock is 6 per cent. accumulative. 2. S. L. Blood & 


Co., 66 Broadway, N are among the oldest mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange and will be 
very glad to send you a list of bonds and stocks 
netting over 6 per cent. and their prices or any 
other information if you will write and ask for it 
and mention Jasper. 3. The fact that a large block 
of Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal firsts recently sold 
at auction was bid in by the trust company which 
held them as security indicates that other holders 
ought not to sacrifice them at current prices. 

Soudan, Mexico: 1. I know of no publication that 
covers all the record of facts about all the corpora- 
tions that you desire. ‘The Stock Exchange Hand- 
book,” published by the Manual of Statistics Com- 
pany, 20 Vesey Street, New York, in a bound volume 
for $5, perhaps covers the field as well as any other 
publication of its kind. 2. Nodetailed reports are 
made by the New York Transportation Company for 
the inspection of the public, but the president of the 
company tells me that the books are open to any 
shareholder who desires to examine them, and I know 
of stockholders who have made the examination with 
apparent satisfaction. The stock appears to be very 
closely held, and could be readily advanced by ma- 
nipulation. It seems to be the purpose of the prin- 
cipal holders to retain their holdings until they can 
work out some of the problems of local transporta- 
tiun that have perplexed them. 

W., West Virginia: 1. The future of the Wheel- 
ing and Lake Erie and the Wabash-Pittsburgh Ter- 
minal rests with Mr. Harriman, and many believe that 
he will use the roads to the advantage of the Erie. 
Erie lst preferred and even the common and 2d pre- 
ferred are being bought by speculators who believe 
in Harriman’s ability to work a magical change in 
the standing of Erie. I have nodoubt he can do 
this if business shows a speedy revival. 2. “‘The 
Weekly ‘Financial Review,” a small but very inter- 
esting circular letter reviewing financial and com- 
mercial conditions and pointing out their relation to 
the value of securities is issued by J.S. Bache & Co., 
well-known members of the Stock Exchange, 42 
Broadway, New York, and copies will be sent you if 
you will write for them and mention LE&SLIE’s 
WEEKLY. 3. The 10 per cent. dividends on U. P. were 
earned during the past fiscal year with a considerable 
surplus. 


(Continued on page 238.) 
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HOW TO INVEST 

It is important to the investor to be informed as to 
the conditions affecting the securities he has bought 
or intends to buy. 

“THE WEEKLY FINANCIAL REVIEW” 
IS A SMALL, FOUR-PAGE EDITORIAL 
SHEET, WHICH TREATS BROADLY AND 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE, CURRENT 
EVENTS IN THE FINANCIAL, COMMER- 
CIAL AND POLITICAL WORLD AS THEY 
BEAR UPON SECURITIES AND OTHER 
INVESTMENTS AND IS OF INTEREST 
AND VALUE TO INVESTORS AND BUSI- 
NESS MEN. THE REVIEW WILL ON 
APPLICATION BE MAILED REGU- 
LARLY WITHOUT CHARGE TO 
THOSE INTERESTED. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
BANKERS, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





: 


** Leslie’s Weekly "’ requests you to mention this paper when 


writing for above Review. 

Secured by New York City Real Estate. 

Accepted as collateral for loans at any time. Prin- 
cipal and interest guaranteed and in addition bond- 
holders share in half the net profits 

Issued in amounts of $100, $500 and $1000 for a single 
payment, or on the easy payment plan. Purchasers 
on the easy payment plan secured against default in 
case of sickness or accident by the Casualty Company 


of America. Bonds registered with the Carnegic 
Trust Co... New York. 





Write to-day for Booklet B What You Can Do 
Next Ten Years.” 
THE DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


J. B. COGHLAN, President 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy (Now Retired), 


40 Wall Street, New York City. 


in the 
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FARSON, SON & Co. 
BANKERS 


Established Years 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


New York, 34 Pine Street 
Chicago, First National Bank Building 
ORDERS in STOCKS and BONDS ex- 
ecuted on all exchanges 
WRITE to us for our BOND circular 
and INCOME VALUES on STOCKS 
WIRE your orders at our expense 

















[Established 1867] 


S. L. BLOOD &G CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway, - - New York 





STOCKS and BONDS 


Bought and Sold for Cash, or Carried 
on Margin. Correspondence Invited. 


























Write for our lists showing in- 
come values of dividend paying 
stocks for investment. 


A. 0. BROWN & CO. 


30 BROAD ST. 
Members of N. Y. Stock and Principal Exchanges. 
Wires to Principal Cities. 


copies CONSERVATISM IN SPECULA- 
TION SHORT SALES AND STOP ORDERS, or 
A information or advice regarding securities 
address 


For 


Statistical Department, . 


WATERMAN & COMPANY, 
67 Exchange Place, New York City. 


Telephone 2810 Rector. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Members New York Cotton Exchange. 


BUY TAX BONDS OF 
THE CENTRAL WEST 


This is ** Opportunity Land” for careful buyers of 
Municipal Bonds affording better interest returns than 
Eastern States—combined with equal safety and desir- 
able laws. 

We sell Bonds of well-known communities of size 
like St. Louis, St. Joseph, Memphis, Kansas City, Okla- 
homa City, etc., netting from about 4 to 4.60%. 

We also frequently have decided bargains in smaller 
issues netting unusual interest and affording equal safety. 
We now offer: 

$140,000 East St. Louis, 20 year, 454%. 

100,000 Mobile, Ala., 29 year, 45¢%. 

25,000 Bates County, Mo., 15 year, 6% (Drain). 

25,000 Butler County, Mo., 12 year, 6% (Drain). 
30,000 Linwood-Auburn, Ark., 6% Levee Bonds. 

Denomination $500 to$1006. Deliveries in your own 
city, accompanied by legal opinion of well-known 
counsel, 





Nineteen years’ experience with no losses makes us 
competent to select investments. Our sales aggregate 
many millions annually and to customers — banks, insur- 
ance companies and individuals in thirty states. 

Send for our Booklets. Place your name on our mail- 
ing list and secure our attractive offerings. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY, 
L. 36 Merchants-Laciede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Investments Analyzed! 


My booklet, “‘ Railways, Banks or Mines,”” shows 
WHY and prescribes a simple “ remedy,” at once a 
business “tonic,” within easy reach of every bank 
depositor. 2-cent stamp, or sent free. MARK E. 
DAVIS, 1004 Broadway, Oakland, California. 


R Per Cent. First Mortgage Loans 


Absolutely safe. Secured by improved Houston real estate of 
double the value of loan 
If you wish an investment as safe as U. S. Bonds and paying 
i, write me 


per cent. interest per annur 
WM. C. MeLELLAND. Commercial Bank Building, Houston, Texas. 




















Of All Securities-—The Best 


SAFETY —Our Bonds are secured by the assets of the New York 
Central Realty Co., composed wholly of New York Realty. 
As this property was purchased in acreage and is being 
constantly developed by us, it constitutes a steadily growing 
security of the highest order. 

AVAILABILITY —Our Bonds can be surrendered for cash at any 
time before maturity for the entire investment, with interest. 


PROFIT—Our Bonds earn 6 


to maturity for every dollar in- 


vested —the highest interest compatible with absolute safety. 
These Bonds are issued for the purpose of securing funds for the pur- 
chase and improvement of New York Real Estate, and guarantee 6% to the 


Investor. 


The money is not loaned to us, but invested with us, in our business. 


The 


nature of our business and the fact that New York Real Estate pays—not some- 


times, but all the time—insures its safety. 


OUR BONDS ARE ISSUED IN TWO FORMS 


FOR THE SMALL INVESTOR-—The Accumulative Bond, compelling the saving of small 


sums. 


Purchasable in ten yearly payments and maturing in either 10 or 15 years, each 


payment earning 6# interest, compounded annually. 


FOR THE LARGE INVESTOR—The Coupon Gold Bond, issued in multiples of $100 at par; 
maturing in 10 years for the face value with 6* interest. 


Our literature will interest you. 


Let us know which form of Bond fits your finances 


and we will tell you more about it. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO., 1328 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
(Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,250,000.00.) 
We want agencies in every city and offer a liberal proposition to men of character. Write for particulars. 
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NEW WONDERFUL SELF-HEATING IRO 


a winner 


ery, no walking. 


fuel, clothes, comfort. 


“Original Recipes and Cooking Helps” 


- KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEG 


opens up new possibilities in cooking improvement, imparting to 
everyday dishes a delicacy and goodness thit is new to you. 
celled in purity—sixty-six years of superiority 


Grocers—pound packages—1oc. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, Oswego, N. Y. 


National Starch Co., Successors 


Something different, unexpected. LaprgEs, here’s best thing ever happened. 

Costs nothing to investigate. 
DRAF I Self-heating Fiat iron. TRIPL 
else like it. No stove needed. No hot, fiery kitchen. No overheated room, No drudg- 
Woman’s Godsend. 
Quick, Easy. Just think, 2 cents worth of fuel for day’s ironing. Saves its cost in 
Makes ironing a pleasure instead of sweltering, miserable 


CORN 
STARCH 


Unex- 


LATEST 
PATENT 
It’s 
Keep cool by using the new U.S. TRIPLE 
DRAFT new feature—beats all others. Nothing 


Does finest Ironing, Pressing, Polishing 





burden. No more backache 
Jor headache. See how simple 
—different, easy. This irona 
miniature stove—all fire and heat inside. Simply 
fill with charcoal, open TRIPLE DRAFTS, light, 
get busy. Even heat. Nosmutorsoot. Char- 








coal ideal fuel, cheap, good. Hundreds of users 


$5.00 and $10.00 a day AGENTS—men and women. 
Ail or spare time. Big demand. Quick seller. Big 


5 days. 
wants one. 
see, 10 buy. 


rofits. One agent sold 14 one day. Another 61 in 
One man 1800 in his county. Everybody 
5 million to be sold. Where shown 15 
Write today for offer, agency, etc. 








raise new TRIPLE DRAFT Iron. 


Delights women, alsuv men. 


Lasts lu to 20 years. Sule, nut dungerous 


ike gasoline. Guaranteed as represented or money refunded. Price, $3.00—sent anywhere on receipt of 


rice. Circulars free. 
rite Today. Address 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY’S 
CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


The Best Classified 
Advertising Medium 


OVER 115,000 COPIES PRINTED EACH WEEK 
1,000,000 READERS 


Every endeavor will be made to keep questionable advertise - 


ments out of these columns 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PAY. Protect your Idea! Two 
Books free : “ Fortunes in Patents - What and How 
to Invent ”’ ; 84-page Guide Rook. Free search of the 
Pat. Off. records. E. E. Vrooman, 1162 F St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is the best finish 
made for floors and interior woodwork. Not brittle; 
will not scratch or deface like shellac or varnish. 
Send for free booklet. For sale by dealersin Paints, 
Hardware and House Furnishings. Butcher Polish 
Co., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

IF SUITED? Matri- 


WOULD YOU MARR monial paper with ad- 


vertisements marriageable people. many rich, from 


all sections mailed, sealed, free. B.G.GUNNELS, 


Toledo, Ohio. 
treatment mailiad 


ECZEMA ::: 


International Co., 1125 Broadway, New York, 


Agents:$103.50 per month <——THIspors "7 
selling these wondertul Scissors. V. C ~ 

Giebner, Columbus, 0., sold 22 pairs in 3 ud 
hours, made $13; you can do it, we show 


bow. Fass Ourrrr. Thomas Mfg. Ce., 67 Wome Bidg.,Dayton,0. 


Instant relief and 
positive cure, Tri. ! 














HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “ Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


LOOKING 
= AHEAD? 


If so, take advant- 
age of today'sop- 
portunities for the 
merchant, farmer, 
fruit grower and 
business man along 
the Pacific Coast 
Extension of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 

ptive Books Free F.A.Miller.G.P.A .Chicage 

























o . .. & 
Bind Your Copies of Leslie’s 
An excellent binder for fifty-two 
copies will be sent postpaid for 
$1.50. Write to-day for one. 
THE JUDGE CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 














Harrison Mfg. Co. 903 Harrison B’ld’g, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
(Continued from page 237.) 

A. J. B., Bridgeport, 
munications are not 
prefatory note. 

W., Montour Falls, N. Y.: The receiver's certifi- 
cates of the Seaboard Air Line I regard as entirely 
safe. They take preference, of course, over the 
bonded obligations to which you réfer, because 
the receiver's disbursements must be met whether 
the bonds are paid or not. Speculatively the Sea- 
board 4s at 60 look cheap, but they are not an in- 
vestment. 

P., Michigan: 1. You are certainly entitled to the 
payment of the money due you by James F. Pierson, 
Jr., & Co. if your statement is accurate. 2. Southern 
Pacific, as I have frequently pointed out, is regarded 
by many as almost as good as Union Pacific, for, 
without the Southern Pacific, the Union Pacific 
would have no outlet to the Pacific coast over the 
Central Pacific, as control of the last-mentioned road 
rests with the Southern Pacific. 

S., Bangor, Me.: 1. I regard the U. P. and the 
Pennsylvania bonds as reliable. The convertibles 
have a speculative quality, because of their right to 
conversion into stock. 2. The little booklet issued 
annually by Spencer Trask & Co., bankers, William 
and Pine streets, New York, is called ‘‘ Statistical 
rables,’’ and is full of information concerning rail- 
road and industrial companies, their mileage, capi- 
talization, dividend, gross and net earnings, etc 
Similar records are given regarding strect-railway 
and electric-light companies. A copy will be sent 
you without charge if you will write to the firm and 
mention LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 3. While the savings 
bank nets you 3)% per cent. safely, I do not regard it 
as any better or safer than an investment in a 
first-class security. 

P., Raleigh, N. C.: 1. It is difficult to get 8 per 
cent. on a railroad or industrial investment and have 
it well secured. Colorado and South. second pref., 
Kansas City Southern pref., and Clover Leaf pief., 
all paying 4 per cent., yield 8 per cent. if bought 
around 50; but So. Pac. common, not yielding as 
high, is safer. 2. Eight per cent. can be obtained 
on real-estate mortgages in sections where money is 
scarce and in good demand, and this, no doubt, ac- 
counts for the offer of 8 per cent. first-mortgage 
loans on improved Houston real estate, which is 
made by William C. McLelland, Commercial Bank 
Building, Houston, Tex. This gentleman has been 
placing a number of loans in the North, and writes 
that he can give the best bank references, and that 
he would like to communicate with readers who de- 
sire to investigate his offer. The Houston news- 
papers speak well of him. 

S., Philadelphia: 1. Atchison common and pref. 
both pay 5 per cent. Atlantic Coast Line shows a 
higher income value, and that accounts for its sell- 
ing at a little higher price than Atchison common. 
2. Canadian Pacific pays 7 per cent., and has recently 
been selling on a4 per cent. basis. It is very strongly 
held by English investors. 3. Nothing is safer for 
investment than a good real-estate mortgage, but 
these are now on a 4 or 5 per cent. basis, and offer 
no opportunities for speculation. The fact that 
they were usually for large amounts formerly inter- 
fered with their purchase by small investors, but 
realty companies now are furnishing mortgage se- 
curities from $100 upward, with interest payable 
every six months. If you will write tothe New York 
Realty Owners Co., 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, and ask for their ‘‘ Booklet No. 18,”’ it will give 
you all the facts in reference to their 6 per cent. 
guaranteed real-estate securities. 


New York, August 27th, 1908. 
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lightful after Shaving. 
{ Get Mennen’s (the original), Surole Free. 


D MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. NJ. 
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M., Phoenixville, Pa I do not regard the Green- 
water as anything more than a speculation in which 


you must take somewhat long chance 
Loui 1. The decline in Davis-Daly i 
r 1t due to the disclosure that it will have to be 





I As the proposed plan provide 
issue of 600,000 shares of stock inste 
which the present company has, 





ad of the 670,000 


and a reduction of 

the par value from $15 to $10, and virtually an asses 
ment of $2 per share, it is not surprising that the 
tockholders, and especially the insiders, have beer 
etting rid of their holding The trouble with the 


company was that it had toosmall a working capital 


and too hea an expense If the prop 
financing is done it will be at a heavy expense to the 
company There seems to be nothing left for you to 
lo but to hold your shares for the final result 

N., St. Paul: 1. The Miami Copper Company ha 
an authorized capital of 600,000 shares, with a par 
value of $5 a share It is one of the low-grade prop- 
ositions in Arizona, and its real value and extent 
have not been fully disclosed. The capital and price 
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HOW AN ATHLETE LOOKS WHEN NE JUMPS. 


HIS remarkable photograph answers 


the question whether a man goes 
over the string in the high jump head 
over heels or heels over head It shows 


the American athlete Porter taking 
high jump at the Olympic games recent- 
ly held in London. 
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TWENTY WEEKS 
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Leases o 


Beat all its competitors on 


BEATS 


On all the great commercial gatherings, news events, 
and happenings of the world 


CLEAN, SANE, CONSERVATIVE, CRISP 


WEEKLY 


the late convention pictures 
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JUDGE COMPANY, 225 


Send One Dollar, beginning with issue dated 
August 20 to December 31, 1908, to 


FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 
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f ~~ ee ; . — Life ne of the strongest pani n it ectior 
| EXE Making Money in Mining. Lat ip canal the sieenanet Sunpedtion Wiis ealaian, 
: (Continued from pag ) ! fear of that 2. The prem m at you ane 
~ C. A. T.. Missouri: 1. Great Western has still to @bout right 3. It might be of interest to you to : " 
le develop a dividend-paying capacit Its prospectu end to some other company and ask for its different \ ‘ 
ne promises more than its condition seems to warrant. forms of maeranne, so that you could look the pol GRAND GRAND 
he 9. The Verde Grand has a capital of $2,500,000. and_ icies over you will drop a line to - Department r 
d has about 500 acres of aanthe cde a ped copper loos S,” Prudential, Newark, N. J., stating your ag a ters — 
ay y in Sonora, Mexico. Considerable rk has been ample policies will be sent you without charge. It tO A TOA 
g done, and a small smelter has been built, but the ex- [€W !0W-cost policy is very popula ; : CHAPTER CHAPTER 
p pectations of ”~ company appear to have been d a. mn . ine i. is - _ that of ame thou OF OF 
De appointing, and the future of the yperty is prob =e en im good Heaitn & 1e age O uirty-Nive 1 
i >) lematical. “a , nine or ten will die within a year, and that at the COURSES COURSES 
x 2 ) R., Atlanta, Ga.: 1. The condition of the finances expiration of twenty years only about eight hundred 
6 ry of the Greene Gold-Silver are such that the value of irvivors will remain. 2. The rates of the life-in 
} the stock has greatly depreciated. I have never beer irance companies are based on what is called ** the 
. / able to find amining engineer with a thorough ¢*Pectation of life,”’ derived from the most scientif 
- nowledge of the property, and am satisfied that it and accurate sources. 3. The rejection of an appli 
) prospects were greatly magnified and over-estimated. ©@Mt for insurance is usually because of his ill healt} 
~ oF \' / I am told that work is still going on at the Vic or because the medical examiners find indications of 
ome SH, * ria Chief with the purpose of further developing %¢Tieus chronic troublk 4. If your condition is a 
rm 2oQ) LA, he property as the condition of the copper market you describe it, and you can get an endowment pol- 
| a, ' \- mproves. icy in a good company for twenty year it will gi 
pont, Oo Rex, Hartford, Conn.: 1 presume the trouble is Yu life insurance for your family in case of your 
-) , . > ae 1 * 
. > exactly that hick very ne opper camp has been 1dden death, and if you outlive the twenty-year 
= yant - : ce! JA ‘ —e = Boon mag ine > oe ans d Seine in the ‘ boone period the money will belong to you. This seems to 
when want it ‘ market, has cut the price in two The rapid ad be a good way to provide for the emergencies that 
vance in the price of copper over a year ago stimu you fear 
* lated an over-production, and every new camp, ever 
with the lowest-grade ore, bezwan to experience a 
boom. Now only the richest or largest mines can b« 
e worked at a profit I have never seen the propert 
you refer to, but I would hardly feel like sacrificin 
the shares of any of the low-priced copper stock ir 
uch a market unless I knew that they were in unreli 
EXTRA DRY ble hands, or were mere prospects without value 
CHARI ne Re ee ne aan 
‘ ROY is the birthplace of modern 
ily what I want.” railway joints, and the plant of the 
None better Rail Joint Company in lower Troy does 
t . the largest business on the globe. This 
company owns an as prac tica y F6- L I Q U E U R 
built what was known as the Albany ‘Iron 
and Steel Works. It was there during \ 
Comfort for Men the Civil War that the plates were made | POPES Chartreux 
for the famous Monitor by Griswold and 
| is assured by using Winslow, the patriots. GREEN AND YELLOW 
i r . 1 rs relvea nara > Poi ; 
WASHBURNE Within twelve ye ars the Rail Joint This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Vatent Improved Company has placed its specialties on Spain, was for centuries distilled by the 
s FASTENERS more than 25.000 miles of railroad Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the 
a gg -acks The hes } us f Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, 
ph Aaa tracks. re est output, howeve t, 0 and known throughout the world as Char- 
d BULL -DOG GRIP the lroy works is but a quarter of the treuse. The above cut represents the bottle 
mt ser of company’s present annual products ; this and label employed in the putting up of the 
, mitaiions . : : " article since the Monks’ expulsion from 
a rey Chains Qe is because the place of production must France, and it is now known as Liqueur Péres 
? Cutt Holders - ie be arranged to suit the demands of cus- Chartreux (the Monks, however, still retain 
= 7 . : ; the right to use the old bottle and label as 
Bachelor — o trans “ts st: 
tom« rs from a transportation standpoint. well), distilled by the same order of Monks, 
~ The Illinois, Carnegie, Lackawanna, and who have securely guarded the secret of its 
1 Pennsylvania steel companies all turn manufacture for hundreds of years, taking it 
for the Rail Joint C ; ite one with them at the time they left the Monastery 
out or the fall Join company 1 a Spe . of La Grande Chartreuse, and who, therefore, 
cial and protected products. The joints | alone possess a knowledge of the elements of 
. , arr ‘ P » ete . this delicious nectar. No Liqueur associated 
are made to acco or e anys dé a 
. . are made to a mm lat any stan Jard with the name of the Carthusian Monks 
as to length, bolt, Spacing, and slotting; (Péres Chartreux) and made since their ex- 
| they are easily rolled and do not distort ae oy from France is genaiee except that 
, ay . made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 
the metal fibre. By the use of the base “ ~ - 
6 A REMARKABLE FEAT. supporting rail joint, low joints are re- at Grot-ctnee Wine Merohante Grosses, Netote, Cates 
PP taco : " bie 19 aitjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
er er. HORSE JUMPING FOUR FEET OVER FOURTEEN stored to normal surface and the rail’s Sole Agents for United States. 
i) HANDS. CLEARING A LIVING OBSTACLI life increased. ~ Comparative tests of 
The World's Best \T THE SAME TIME.—Sketeh, joints and angle bars show a monthly 
Fe saving per mile in favor of the base sup- THE ETERNAL QUESTION. 


1S) } tt 
1846 BI ers oy S . porting joint; indeed, engineers using F'red—-‘‘ My dear Dora, let this thought 
, - rance Suggestions. ee ; ; ; : : 
”_ . Life-insura &8 these joints are unanimous in their ap- console you for your lover’s death. Re- 
: 1 mW ard mages yp A Bey | ~~ proval. Such joints eliminate the pound- member that other and better men than 
information 0 readers 4ESLIE 5S 2 >) . NO ° . ° . - 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding ing of rail ends and assure correct sur- he have gone the same way. 


E | NOTICE.—This department is intended for th« 


<4 


=m! The Tonic Cordial 





Mi@mett! i. favor through- et grin Mn ge le coe ye lg face and alignment. Railroad officials Bereaved one—**They haven’t all gone, 
out Europe for over inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed admit that a base support to the rail have they? Tit-Bits. 
: ‘ advisable. Address Insurance Editor, LESLIE’S 4 » to aha . aes yon 
sixty years. Enjoy- WEEKLY, Rrenswtek Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, ends 1s an absolute ne cessity. s , 
able as a_ cocktail, Madison Square, New York. | The principal offices of the Rail Joint A CHEAP SUBSTITUTE. 
and better for you. T IS a most remarkable fact that not Company are at 29 West Thirty-fourth ‘*T had to sell my auto, but I haven’t 
ey ay 2 once during all the period of the re- Stree t, New Y ork its officer be ing F. missed it yet a 
. F ae yee r. Fearey, president; L. T. Braine and How’s that? 
LUYTIEs BROTHERS cent financial depression did any of the . . ; " . : an ‘ 
) epee. 5 \ aaa a Percy Helbrook, vice-presidents; F. C. You can get most of the sensations 
U.S. Agents, New York, old-established insurance companies re- | ‘ “eanein : : * bea ; ; 
quest a single day of grace when money Runyon, treasurer; Benjamin Wolhaup- by cleaning rugs. Louisville Courier- 
st as > de ace ' > : : 


°° ° > sec »ta y. P urn 
was asked on policies having a loan | te, Secretary Journa 

privilege. In every instance the money 
was loaned at a low rate of interest, 
thus enabling many men, who would 
TT » WASH. . ; 

enenculsheames - otherwise have gone to the wall, to tide 


SAVOY HOTEL over critical times in their business. 


HOTELS 
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ww", FINE CUBAN CIGARETTES 
a We ar Henry Clay an/ Bock yCa Cabanas 











For this the insurance companies deserve c faa 
" 12 Stories of Solid Comfort.” a great deal of credit, as at that time a ag ars (arte iO pre 
Concrete, steeland marble. In fashionable shopping they could have loaned this money on ex- | — 


aT 
district. 210 rooms, 135 baths. English Grill. $1 up. Especially recommended to smokers of Havana cigars 


cellent securities at a high rate of inter- w « «& Satisfaction without inhaling « ¥* = 


est. Instead, they consulted first the in- | 
terests of their policy-holders. Their oie a 
THE PIERREPONT action is in striking contrast to that of 
HOTEL certain banks. bik 3 Di 9 
West 32d Street and Broadway Desirable as is this loan feature, it A Oth S L ] 
NEW YORK should be remembered that the aim of | 4 S ers ee es le S 
life insurance is protection, and that 
FREPROOF when a loan is made on a policy the pro- Weekly 
: tection is lessened. Many realize this 
fact, and are repaying the money as LESLIE’S WEEKLY continues 
rapidly as possible, thereby providing to present to its readers the current 
once again for the protection of the events of the day, being always 
home or of the business. All others | alive to the real issues of life.——Th« 




















are BROWN’S VERMIFUGECOMFITS. 25c a box 


should follow suit. Herald, Reading, Pa. 
H., Evanston, Ill.: 1. The cheapest policy you ~ 90 — — R 
could take would be a straight life. At your age LESLIE’S WEEKLY is a bulletin 
you could get $3,000 insurance for about twenty of important events. People who 
cents aday. 2. Unless you care to provide for your ie " 4 
own future the endowment policy would not be de- wish to keep abreast of the times, 
| sirable, because it is more expensive. without wading through lon arti- 
|" M., Harper, Kan.: 1. The Northwestern Mutual & gh long arti | 
cles, cannot afford to miss that |} 
periodical. It is alive, terse and |} 
' THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN pertinent, and its illustrations are || 
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always interesting.-— The Bookseller, 



























~ 
Newsdealer, and Stationer, New 
8 EXPLAINED. York City. 4 
QUIET, REFINED and MODERN Mother ‘*‘T hear vou were at the foot _ — ° — 
$ Risdon Glen. ef the class last week, Tommy?” LESLIE’S keeps its position as 
The rates are $2.50 and $3.00 per day for a | Tommy —‘’Twasn’t my fault. Johnny foremost of the illustrated weeklies Copyright, 1907, by Judge Co. 
single room and bath: $4.00, $5.00 and $6.00 || . 4 of the times, its illustrations and Photogravure in blue-black, 15 x 195s. 
per day for two rooms and bath; $6.00, $7.00 Smith, who’s always at the foot, was short articles being right up to the “yy TRS y, 99 
and $8.00 per day for three rooms and bath. | sick at home.’’-- The Circle. minute and th roughly eee sting Ha wR 
y < . \ By James Montgomery Flagg. 
H \ WN 
_ HARRY L. ERO | The Journal, Logansport, Ind. One Dollar 
of Hotel Victoria, Boston, and Islesboro Inn. Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 




















i. 4 Trade supplied by the Anderson Publishing Company, 
Syrup the best remedy for the children. 25c, a bottle. ne Third Avenue. New York : , 










































































NEWS FROM A 
Sister Ann 


Bill—** Yus; but they’re 


ecco 


SEAT OF 
‘ Did yer get any marks at school ter-day, Bill ?” 
where they don’t show.”’ 


LEARNING. 


The Ske tch . 


‘‘ The World’s Best Table Water’’ 


Richard's Poor Almanack,’' 
Address White 


The Hit of the Hour, “ 


sent for 10c. 
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finished Solid Oak cases to th 


’ beautifully bound and illustrated humorous 
Rock, Flatiron Building, N. Y. 


*” ON APPROVAL 
FREIGHT PAID 


Send for Our New Catalogue No. 111 sn which we illustrate the different graties from the néatly 
e bighly polished Solid Mahogany cases 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, Little Falls, New York 
Manufac _— of Sectional Bookcases an: Filing Cabinets 

New York Office— 


book, 





WE Sectional 


Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional Book- 
cases are made for and universally 
used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. 

Artistic appearance, solidity of 
construc.ion, with the latest prac- 
tical improvements, combine to 
make them the leading sectional 
i bookcases. 

Rigid economy, acquired by the manu- 

facture of a single product in large quanti- 
ties and our modern methods of selling direct 
to the user, enable us to offer a superior article at 
a considerable saving in cost to the purchaser. 


$1.00 Pst" 


for the more elaborate library. 
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APENTA 


Natural 
Aperient Water 


For Habitual and Obstinate Constipation 
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DERMATOLOGY 


John H. Woodbury, Originator of facial = rations 
and instantaneous face filling by injection, has re 
moved to 30 West 22d St.. N. Y., and has now no 























Flatiron Building 











Arthur E. Jameson. ° 





Copyrignt, 1907, by Judge Co 
AN OLD MAN’S DARLING. 


Photogravure in sepia, 15 x 19}. 
One Dollar. 


Send 8 cents for our beautiful illustrated 
catalogue. 
Junce Co., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Trade supplied by the Anderson F "ed Company, 
804 Turd Avenue, New York 
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The Association of American 
> Advertisers has examined and certified to 
y the circulation of this publication. The detail 
. report of such examination is on file atthe 
New York office of the Association. No 
other figures of circulation guaranteed. 


> 
‘ 
, No. 43 ” retary. | 








CIGARETTE MACHINE 


MAKES 5O 


PERF ECTLY 


} CIGARETTES FROM 2 OUNCES OF TOBACCO’ 
Make a day’s supply of pure cigarettes from 
your favorite tobacco in a few minutes. Nickel 
} and Gunmetal finish. Machine weighs one 
ounce and fits vest pocket. Guaranteed to 
work perfectly or money refunded. 
ESRICH CO., 28 E. 23d Si., Dept. L, NEW YORK 
AGENTS WANTED ——— 


enero ] 


Advertise in 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 








The Truth 


Can be told about 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


—the Standard of 
American Wines 


There is nothing to 
conceal in its pro uc- 
tion. Itis PureGrape 

fermented and 


sieere perfec- 
ealthtulness, 
on g the bou- 
q flavor that 


connoisseurs desire, 


Of the six Amerte 
can Champagnes 
exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
1900, the GREAT 
WESTERN was 
the only one that 
y receiv a GOLD 
MEDAL.” 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE 6O., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by respectable wine 
rs everywhere, 
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connection with any other office f Dermatology 
in this or any ther city 
If you have a drooping 
septum or a crooked nose 
. like cut take a hand mirror 
and stand in front of a 
a ge glia oO you can se€ 
the side of your face. Plac« 
your finger to the septun 
of your nose and pre 
back the septum until yo 
have a straight line of the 
nose You will see how 
easy it is to change tne 
entire profile of your face 
as incut above. The oper 
ation is completed in five 
minutes without pain 
JOHN H. WCODBURY'S NEW WRINKLE, $1.00 
Clears the Skin of Wrinkles, Frowns, Freckles, Mot 
Tan, Lines, Spots, Scars, Pittings, and keeps the Skin y 
and healthy By mail, including instrun “ 
-— stones and creme 
John H. Woodbury’ s } Hair Destroyer $1.00 
Instantly R supe is Hair 
John H. Woodbury’s 5 * Colorosis $1.00 
Wonderful one application Hair Coloring 
John a. Weedbary’ 8 Redne Lotion $1.00 
xcessive re as of nose ¢ ace 
John " "Woodbury’ . Mole Eradicator $1.00 
or horny, protruding or surface moles 
i John i. Woodbury’s In-gro-nail Cure.. $1.00 
Instant relief and positive cure 
John H. Woodbury’s Skin Bleach $1.00 
For sallow, lifeless, discolored, wrinkled skin 


Send 10 for full size cake of either New Skin or 
Jew Hair Soap. Regular price 25¢ a cake. 

Office or mail. Wanted: Representative in « locality 

Free Booklet, How to Care for the Skin and the 

| We teach all branches of John H, Woedbury’s up- 

to-date method of Dermatology and allot special 
territory to graduates. Office or Mail Course. 

The Festal Cultivating Co., 30 West 22d St., New York 


ach 
Sealp 


Dept. JOHN H. Woopsu RY, Pre »~sident. 
John H. Woodbury’'s * Rustic Villa.” Sea Gate, Coney Island 
~ edhoag ech now open for quests Ocean Tront rooms 


Have you seen 
the “‘ Teddy Bears ’”’ 
in “Judge?” 





NOT JUST THE ORDINARY KIND 


The Whittier Inn 
| Pa me | 


Sea Gate, New York Harbor 


On the Ocean and near the City 
Located in a Beautiful Residential Private Park 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 








A refined, quiet, high-class hotel catering to people 
of discrimination. It appeals particularly to Automo- 


bilists. Easily accessible from Manhattan via Brook 
lyn Electrics; by hourly private boat to and from the 
Battery, N. Y., or by automobile via Ocean Parkway 


Excellent beach 
ng rooms, etc., in 


and other fine toad us service. 
for bathing. dhower baths, dres 





hotel. Tennis, rowing, sailing, etc. Three near-by 
cottages with hotel service afford exclusive accommo 
dations. Booklet and rates upon application. 


L. W. WHITTIER, 





Prop. 


























The most liberal offer ever made by a publishing 
company for an Architect's book of plans 


The 1908 Edition Just Outil 





This book will save you from $100 to $500 on 


your new house if you build after one of 


Glenn Lyle Saxton’s Onginal Plans 





END $1 to-day for this beautiful 
book “ American Dwellings,” 
taining hundreds of beautiful homes 

—the only practical, useful and com- 
plete book of plans ever published. The 
plans are sold at a very moverate fig- 
ure, and will save you the cost of an 
service. 


architect's 


and it is a gift t 
con- 


Send for this fam 


money. 
ton, The 
Select your plan, 


hat you will be cia 
to make room for on your library table. 


ous “ American Dwell- 


ings "—-the only book of plans that has 
an intrinsic value and will 
Published by Glenn L. Sax- 

Practical Architect, 
beautiful and original houses are built 


save you 


whose 





send Judge Co., 225 5th Ave., 
New York, a certified check for the 
cost of olens, after deducting the $1 
which you paid for the book. 


Your book will not cost you one cent, 


in every country, even in the most re- 
mote parts of the world. We have for 
sale by the same architect Supplement to 
“ American Dwellings,” containing house 
plans, 25 cts. 















